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The Teaching of English Abroad 
By F. G. FRENCH 


Part I. Aims and Methods 2s. 6d. net 

Part II. The Junior Course 3s. 6d. net 

Part III. ‘The Senior Three Years As. 6d. net 
Part I of this book explains the chief principles that should 
guide the young teacher of English, and describes the various 
methods he can use. Parts II and III deal with the Primary 
Course (with special reference to the Oxford English Courses), 
and provide more detailed suggestions for ways of taking English 
lessons, in the earlier and later parts of the course, respectively. 
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Common Errors in English: 
Their Cause, Prevention and Cure 

By F. G. FRENCH 3s. net 
At the beginning of this essay, the discussion centres on the 
cause of “common errors”: are they the result of the habits of 
the learner’s own language or of the false application of analogies 
in English? The later chapters set out in detail many methods of 
eradicating or preventing the growth of such errors. 
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EDITORIAL 


Waurrne to the editor of East Africa and Rhodesia, a correspondent from Kenya 
suggests that we should look into the common saying that African education 
should be “‘based on the best elements in African culture’, He asks what are 
these elements; if we have in mind art, music and literature, is there any of 
more than ethnological interest? And if we have in mind spiritual values, are 
they different from those of Christianity? It is a fair question, and it can be 
asked in other areas. Our Kenya correspondent does us a service in calling on 
us to re-examine such assumptions, He forbears indeed to point out one weak- 
ness in our position: that when we have decided what cultural elements we 
mean, we have still to settle how to grade them. How is one element of culture 
‘better’ than another? An African educationist might not agree with a 
European educationist, and an anthropologist might not agree with either. 
And some would say that it is not possible to break up a culture into its separate 
elements at all. But the world is moving, and we have to give children the best 
education we can, and work out our policy as we go on. It may be that a culture 
cannot be dissected; but we have no chance of making the experiment in a 
laboratory. Similarly, if we select no elements of African culture for use in 
education, until we are sure of our choice, the chances are that the culture will 


be dead anyway. 


Every culture has borrowed elements from others; and none can afford to 
ignore its rivals. The English public school teaches Homer, Caesar, and 
Moliére. Its art ranges from Cimabue to Cézanne, its music from Bach to 
Stravinsky. Its mathematics and science are cosmopolitan, and owe their 
beginnings to the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Arabs. The Christianity 
preached in its chapel comes from Israel, with borrowings from Hellenism. 
Why, nevertheless, do we feel the public school to be thoroughly English? Its 
football and cricket are English. The small boy meeting his housemaster for 
the first time is the descendant of the mediaeval page and the mediaeval 
apprentice. The school lays great stress on its own history and traditions. 
(When Achimota and the Alliance High School have been running for four 
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centuries we shall see what tradition can do for a school.) And English litera- 
ture and English landscape form the background to all. In other words, the 
Englishness of the school comes only slightly from the curriculum, and mainly 
from the school’s traditions and its close connection with its surroundings. If 
we had to found a school in Spain, we should expect the bulk of the curriculum 
to be similarly cosmopolitan. But we should see that Spanish literature was 
soundly taught, we should look into the possibility of using local traditional 
games instead of cricket and football, we should try and base the school’s 
organisation on national traditions, and we should do our best to make the 
school and its neighbours feel that they belonged to each other. 


Can the analogy be applied to Africa? There are certainly limits to the 
possibility of Africanising the curriculum. As long as Africans aim at British 
universities and British professions, they must pass examinations and undergo 
courses on British lines. They may study African fauna and flora for their 
biology, and their own region of Africa for their regional geography; they may 
even be allowed to show a bowing acquaintance with African history. But we 
can see no possibility that Africans will be able to qualify for engineering, 
accountancy, medicine, or the bar through a curriculum radically different 
from the present one. Moreover, English culture is part of the stream of 
European culture, and Africa is isolated; and so class time which the African 
spends in studying his own culture is time lost so far as concerns his main 
preoccupation with acquiring European culture. That is why Africans them- 
selves sometimes oppose the suggestion that they should spend more time in 
studying things African. They suspect that the suggestion is made to divert 
them from mastering things European and so equipping themselves for the 
modern world. The conclusion seems to be that in Africa, as in England, the 
class curriculum cannot be the main source of African culture. 


The Kenya correspondent asks whether the Kavirondo and the Kikuyu 
have any art, music, or literature of more than ethnological interest. This is 
surely a double-edged question. We have heard some modern European poets, 
painters, and musicians spoken of as if their work was of merely ethnological 
interest; and it may be that a Chinese musician would feel the same even about 
Beethoven. But we doubt if our Chinese musician would go the length of saying 
that the European barbarians ought not to waste their time with Beethoven. 
He is more likely to say that the more fully they appreciate Beethoven, the 
more likely they are to rise to an appreciation of Chinese music. In one African 
school, which ran its own orchestra and also encouraged African music, it was 
remarked that the students who on Saturday night were the best drummers 
and dancers were also the best violinists in the Sunday morning Mozart. What- 
ever the situation may be among the Kavirondo and the Kikuyu, in some parts 
of Africa there are African music, African’sculpture, textiles and pottery, of high 
artistic value. Africa’s wealth of proverbs and fables is well known; and though 
oral traditions, both of poetry and of history, are vanishing fast, the scraps that 
have been recorded suggest that this material is too good to lose. And there are 
admirable traits too of social culture, which contact with European ways tends 
to destroy. If the school can do anything to preserve this heritage of an older 
world, should it not do so? 


Basing Africa’s education on the best elements in African culture should in 
practice surely mean something like this. Use African fables, riddles, and his- 
torical tales in the story-telling time with young children; and drive home your 
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talks and sermons with African proverbs. Keep up the African language as a 
subject of advanced study after it has ceased to be the medium of instruction. 
Base your art and music classes, similarly, on African art and music, passing on 
in due course to the art and music of other parts of the world, but retaining an 
active interest in the African study. Teach African history and geography, and 
carry out studies in local history and topography. Do all you can to bring the 
school into effective contact with its neighbours. When Christian ideals of 
conduct coincide with African ideals, base your precepts on African tradition 
rather than on what is too often regarded as the white man’s religion. Organise 
the school as far as you can on African lines, and get into the school local sports 
like dancing and wrestling and other recreations like story-telling. In general, 
go on the principle of using an African institution unless you are sure that the 
European one is better. The trouble is that most of us do not know enough 
about African culture, and we find it easier to use our own. By thus passing 
African culture over in silence we condemn it. But if the school is to help its 
African pupils to cross from the old Africa to the new, one pier of the bridge 
must be built on African rock. 
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A KENYA GOVERNMENT AFRICAN SCHOOL 
IN 1948 


by R. A. Lake, Education Officer, Kenya 


Unoer the provisions of the Kenya Government ‘“‘Ten-year Plan for the 
Development of African Education” issued in 1948, a number of so-called 
“junior secondary” schools were selected for advancement to the status of 
‘‘senior secondary”’ schools, with funds to be provided by the Development and 
Reconstruction Authority. It may be of interest to readers outside Kenya 
briefly to sketch one of these schools, which is fairly representative of the many 
flourishing schools run by the Kenya Government. 

The school selected is situated in the South Nyanza district of Nyanza 
Province, at a point where the Kisii Highlands meet the edge of the Lake 
Victoria basin, where the road over the Highlands meets the road along the 
plains from Tanganyika to Kisumu, and not very far from the tribal boundary 
of the Bantu and the Nilotic Luo. The site for the school, chosen in 1934 by 
an energetic and far-sighted District Commissioner, just outside the administra- 
tive centre of the district, was almost an ideal one, being very conveniently 
central for all pupils likely to attend, at a healthy altitude—an important 
consideration in view of the generally unhealthy reputation of the district—and 
with space to provide an extremely fine set of playing fields, a demonstration 
farm holding, and a really delightful school estate for development, amounting 
altogether to something like one hundred and forty acres. The locality chosen 
is very fertile, with enough rainfall and a sufficiently hilly terrain to make 
problems of soil conservation, to say the least, interesting. 

School population in 1948 numbered 193 boys, all boarders, of whom 71 per 
cent were Luo, 23 per cent Kisii—Bantu—and the remainder either Nubian or 
of the smaller Bantu groups indigenous or newly immigrant to the district, like 
the Watende and Maragoli. The annual intake, of between sixty and seventy, 
is selected on the basis of a competitive entrance examination common to the 
whole province. South Nyanza being one of the educationally less advanced 
districts of Kenya, the standards accepted were somewhat below those of the 
whole province of Nyanza. Pupils come mostly from the district in which the 
school is situated, some from the Local Native Council schools, which are begin- 
ning to find their feet, and the majority from the longer established Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission and Church Missionary Society schools; there are also 
a few from the not numerous schools of the Friends’ African Mission, of the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada and of the Elim Foreign Mission. Newcomers 
are admitted to a double-stream Standard Six, the last grade in primary 
education in Kenya, and they proceed from there into Form I and on'to 
Form II, which completes what in Kenya is called “‘junior secondary” schooling. 
At the end of Form II—.e. at the end of the existing three-year junior secondary 
course—comes the first public examination, the Kenya African Preliminary. 

The staff of this Government school in 1948 consisted of a European 
principal, five African teachers, and instructors in carpentry, tailoring, agricul- 
ture, and brickmaking-cum-building. The staff allocation on the practical side 
was generous, which is surely as it should be, and there is evidence to suggest 
that the emphasis on the practical side was not misplaced. 

Otherwise the outstanding feature of the school curriculum was a policy of 
concentration on English in the first year. This policy, introduced by the 
previous Principal, had been pursued at first experimentally, and later with 
strong conviction, for three years before 1948. It had arisen in response to a 
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need, Its inaugurator, foreseeing that Swahili would not continue indefinitely 
as a lingua franca in districts far away from the coast, and finding already that 
there was a strong section of the Luo tribe which resented Swahili, offered an 
intensive course in English to all new boys. Their time-table was divided 
between English, maths, practical work, and enough Swahili to ensure that they 
should not find themselves at a disadvantage in competition with Swahili 
speakers elsewhere. The course chosen, after careful consideration and experi- 
ment, was the Oxford course, and with sixteen periods of English a week, it 
was intended that the new boy should cover the introductory volume and the 
first three books of the Oxford course by the end of his first year. Moreover, 
after the end of his sixth week at the school he was forbidden to speak in any 
language but English from Monday to Friday; on Saturdays Swahili was 
allowed, and on Sundays all languages, including the vernacular. It should be 
pointed out that at this stage English is only just beginning to be taught in the 
primary schools of the district, and that of the 1943 intake perhaps half a dozen 
boys started their junior secondary course with enough grasp of English to 
answer the simplest questions; all the remainder could say ““Good morning”’, 
but precious little more. The social subjects were left out for the first year, 
compensating time-table allocations being made for these subjects in the second- 
and third-year schemes. It was the intention—and it has worked out in 
practice—that when a grasp of English had been obtained, i.e. after the one- 
year intensive course, it would be possible to use English for all instruction 
throughout the school, and that with a solid foundation in English, a better- 
balanced time-table would be achieved than is possible in schools where a really 
good groundwork in the language cannot be laid in the first year. 

That this policy has been a success there can be little doubt, if we are to 
judge by examination results, and by the ability of boys of all grades in the 
school to converse fluently in English. There has undoubtedly been an upward 
curve in examination results since the policy began to take full effect. It has, 
furthermore, had a most valuable effect on morale and esprit de corps in the 
school, inasmuch as boys admitted do appreciate that they are getting something 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. This, one feels, is not just wishful thinking 
on the part of the supporters of the “first-year English’’ policy. There are signs 
that the output per boy of voluntary labour is greater than in many other places. 

The school is all-boarding, and each boy on admission is supplied, as in 
other Government schools, with two suits of uniform, one vest, two blankets, 
a towel, two mess-tins, a spoon, and an implement of some sort, either a jembe 
(hoe), a panga (machette), or a kerat (metal earth-carrying basin). The signi- 
ficance of these tools is great, as the whole success of the house system hangs on 
the possession by each boy of a tool for agricultural work. The school estate, 
which was mainly bush not very many years ago, is divided into house areas for 
bush-clearing and development, and the school farm holding is divided into con- 
tour strips, each one maintained by a different house. Time is set apart for work 
on house areas, outside the teaching time-table, and this work is carried through 
entirely under house arrangements, generally through prefects. Credit, in the 
form of social service shields, and points for house championship, can be earned 
for good progress on the estate; and in addition to the shield for agriculture, boys 
can earn a small proportion of the profits of the school farm, which is paid into 
their pocket-money accounts. The test of any ideal system—and this one looks 
well on paper—is whether it works out in practice. If the thousands of gum- 
trees planted in house areas, the gradually improving grazing throughout the 
school, the tidiness of the place generally, and the thriving farm fund are any 
indication, then this one does work. It is a matter of pride also that the popula- 
tion of each school house is to be seen daily between 6.30 and 7.15 each morning 
at work either on its farm plot or in its house area, without having to be chased 
there by either the housemaster or the master on duty. The competitive idea 
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pervades school activities throughout, and it is found that even in compost- 
making, bigger and better heaps are made as a result of inter-house rivalry! 

It cannot yet be claimed—as many wish it could—that the whole school is 
imbued with the idea of conservation—i.e. conserving soil fertility, natural 
resources, and assets generally—but it is hoped that the principles of conserva- 
tion are being put over steadily and continuously; manure is accepted as being 
one of the most valuable things to be found; quite literally some of the youngsters 
actually run to the cattle boma in which the draft oxen live, to snatch the largest 
amount of it for their own house. Compost-making is an organised activity, 
and rubbish is treasured for making compost. What is not used on house farm 
plots is bought up for the school gardens, which are run centrally as part of the 
school administration, and which have now for more than two years kept the 
kitchen supplied with all the vegetables it has needed, year in and year out. 
Perhaps as a result of this, in the colony-wide agricultural show held in 1948, 
this particular school won the prize for the best school garden exhibit. 

Forestry, as a school subject, has not yet been formally admitted to the 
time-table; but tree-planting, as we have noted above, is a regular activity. It 
started with house plantations of gum-trees, with the twofold purpose of making 
the pupils tree-minded and providing the kitchen with firewood. Success having 
followed, an experiment was made with cypress; this being well under way, 
wattle is to come next, with fruit-trees as a special departure to cover some of 
the open spaces between buildings and to encourage fruit-eating. It is found 
that the school population is extremely keen on all these activities, as a group. 
The problem is to persuade the individual boy to go and plant trees, make 
compost heaps, and generally set an example to his family when he goes home 
for his holidays, or when he has left school. A few of them undoubtedly do; but 
regrettably the majority do not, or the task of the agricultural department 
would be much lighter. 

Also under the heading of group activities should be mentioned the scout 
troop, sixty strong, run by the school carpentry instructor, assisted by a very 
keen and able assistant, who is a housemaster as well. Although the district 
has generally been regarded as being one of the more backward of the province, 
this troop holds its own with any in Kenya; its present practice is to hold monthly 
camps in the smaller schools of the district, with the object of encouraging 
scouting throughout the district by founding satellite troops at various places. 
This is its response to a call at high level for keener interest throughout the 
colony in scouting. 

Then there is the choir. The Luo as a tribe are good musicians, having not 
only good ears for melody and harmony, but also a rich store of folk-songs and 
choruses. A provincial festival is held annually under the auspices of a provincial 
musical society, and the schools of the province all compete. There is a cup for 
the winning choir, and a strong likelihood of being invited to make recordings 
either for commercial firms or for the information services of the Colony or of 
the Commonwealth. If encouragement to sing in choirs were needed, these 
possibilities would probably provide it. In fact, however, the choir sings because 
it likes singing, and it regards the making of records as a curious but none the 
less fascinating European adjunct, which is neither as pleasing nor as effective 
as the real thing. Recordings of the choir are now in London awaiting use as 
background music for films on colonial topics. 

A young farmers’ club was started in 1948. There was no difficulty in 
recruiting members, and an entrance fee had to be charged to keep down 
numbers. With the proceeds—and with a little help from school funds—two 
large white sows were bought, and the club was given some land, about five 
acres, to play with. It is busily developing it, on what the Agricultural Adviser 
to Schools calls “‘a pig economy”, and great keenness is being shown. A profit 
was shown in the club’s account at the end of its first year, and from two pigs 
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the club’s livestock has increased to eight. The club members, as part of their 
course in building, built their own sty with bricks made in the school brickyard. 
Pigs are not as popular as they might be, The veterinary department is not 
happy about them for its own reasons—control of disease and breeding—but 
admits that one or two may be kept as a profitable means of using the normal 
waste foodstuffs of a boarding school. However, as school livestock, they are 
certainly not unpopular, for they are good manure producers; they multiply 
rapidly; they fatten quickly and they eat well; what is more, they can be kept 
on scarcely anything more than sweet potato tops, maize unfit for human 
consumption, and swill from the kitchen, Until it is possible, as it ought shortly 
to be, to start a school dairy herd, pigs will justify their place in the agricultural 
economy. A cattle herd will come as soon as it is confidently felt that the 
fencing, completed in 1948, has been effective in segregating the school grazing 
from the tick-infested grazing of the reserve adjoining it. 

Much of the work of a school in an African native reserve depends in one 
way or another on joint action with officers of technical departmenty. In many 
cases schools are actually run in conjunction with some specific agricultural or 
veterinary demonstration. While this is not precisely the case with the school 
now under consideration, this school is most fortunately placed in that it 
immediately adjoins farms run by the agricultural and veterinary departments 
to which it can turn for technical advice, and where boys have opportunities 
not only of seeing expert demonstrations but also of taking part in the practical 
work of the departments concerned, For example, the senior class each year is 
invited to assist with the milking and milk-recording at the veterinary depart- 
ment’s model dairy; the agricultural department makes its advisers available 
to instruct in such technical matters as pruning the school coffee trees; and the 
agricultural officer himself is always only too glad to put on a demonstration, 
or offer a lecture, on any agricultural subject. It is disheartening at times, 
perhaps, that more boys do not, as a result, enter the technical departments. 
Some do, and they, few as they are, are valuable recruits. But it is rather too 
well known, maybe, that teaching can still absorb almost every boy who leaves 
the school, and teaching, for many African youths, appears to be more attractive 
than, say, stock inspection, or agricultural instruction as a career, although the 
pay, broadly speaking, is at the same rates, 

The school plays games, like all other schools. At hockey and at football it 
suffers by being far away from other schools, and therefore lacking competi- 
tion with teams of similar standing. At athletic sports it suffers no less from the 
fact that the nearest, and almost only competing school, of Kipsigis, has one of 
the best athletic teams in the colony, However, standards all round are high; 
higher than local adult standards. In physical training also, for which there is 
a provincial trophy, the school team appears to win the shield as often as it 
fails to win it. 

In 1946 the boys built a swimming-bath of their own, 150 feet long and 
40 feet wide, which is permanently full, with water changing daily on a trickle-in 
and trickle-out system, and free from bilharzia. The bath is used every day 
throughout the school year, and by the end of the first term of 1948 every boy 
in the school could swim at least one length. More than twenty won points for 
swimming ten lengths. The bath is brick-lined, with a lime-and-sand bottom; 
a proper swimming bath,*no mud-pool, and the school is proud of it. 

Development funds are being spent at this school on a big scale, but they are 
not going into swimming-baths, or into anything else which the African pupils 
can reasonably be expected to build for themselves, or raise out of their own 
efforts. By the end of the second term in 1948, a new set of buildings, the first 
half of the development programme, had been completed and brought into 
use. It consisted of three dormitories, a new carpentry workshop, a new 
tailor’s shop, a new classroom, and a new Headmaster’s house—for the African 
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Headmaster, as opposed to the European Principal. Perhaps the most important 
part of this large addition was the workshops for carpentry and tailoring; the 
carpentry workshop has been judged probably the best of its kind in the whole 
colony. Exhibits from it and from the tailor’s shop have been sent to the agri- 
cultural and arts and crafts shows in Kenya during the year. In practically 
every class in which the school has had exhibits, it has won prizes; in one case 
it did actually win the first, second, and third. Already desks made in the 
workshop have been sent to equip completely one of the primary schools of the 
district. School furniture is being given high priority among items to be made, 
and the school has accepted the task of providing teachers’ tables, stools, black- 
boards for every aided school which needs them in the district—a district, it is 
said, as large as Swaziland. 

The school described is in no way exceptional among Kenya schools, either 
in its potentialities or in its achievements; like all the others, it has a long way to 
go. It is now making great strides, thanks to the availability of development 
funds. In 1949, Form III is being started; in 1950, it is planned, teacher train- 
ing will start. The buildings are going up fast; given adequate staff, these 
developments will go forward apace. 

[Could we have more contributions of this kind? Every school or college has its own 
special points of interest.—Ed.] 


WHAT ABOUT THIS UNESCO? 
by W. E. F. Warp 


‘Tue United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organisation has 
held its fourth annual general conference in Paris. Its second Director-General, 
Dr. Torres Bodet of Mexico, has had nearly a year in which to make his presence 
felt, and it is plain that he has made full use of his time. The headquarters 
building in Paris houses a staff of some 750 civil servants, working long hours 
throughout the week and often at week-ends. The organisation’s budget is 
eight million dollars a year, and is going up. It is not too soon to form a first 
judgment. What is it all worth? 

An Englishman has to be on his guard against prejudice. There are things 
about a UNESCO conference that repel him at first sight. There is the flood 
of ceremonious and repetitive oratory, with its fondness for first principles and 
its constant reiteration of faith in UNESCO’s high purposes. ... There is the 
Frenchified style of the resolutions: ‘“The Conference, HAVING REGARD TO... 
CONSIDERING . . . BEING OF OPINION THAT . . . RESOLVES... .” There are the 
torrents of papers. There is the unpunctuality. And the Englishman, with his 
national habit of looking to see that he gets value for his money, thinks to 
himself, ‘Whatever can all this be costing in man-hours, and what will come 
out of it all?” And he is inclined to dismiss the whole show as sheer waste 
of time. 

I have put these things down because they are the things that first strike 
a British visitor to a UNESCO conference, and we just have to determine not 
to judge UNESCO by these things alone. Some of them might perhaps be 
remedied; I do not see, for example, any real reason why a meeting which is 
fixed for three should begin only at four-fifteen. But when so many of the 
national delegations are small, so that each delegate has to be an all-rounder, it 
does not seem possible to avoid giving every delegate a copy of every paper, 
however irritating this may be to the specialist British and American delegates, 
who have to begin their days by tearing up papers which do not concern them. 
As for the oratory, this is a matter of national custom; and the Englishman’s 
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brevity and his impatience to get down to concrete proposals mystify and irritate 
the foreigner as much as the foreign eloquence annoys the Englishman. Taking 
them on the whole, these things are inevitable in international conferences; and 
if you are going to allow them to put you off, then an international conference 
is.no place for you, and you had better be thoroughly insular and stay at home. 

Let us try and look beneath the surface. What is UNESCO? What is it 
trying to do? Is it trying to do the right things? And how far is it succeeding? 

In discussing the doings of any national Government, we have to distin- 
guish between acts of deliberate policy and acts of administrative routine. The 
same distinction needs to be made in discussing UNESCO, Matters of adminis- 
trative routine are the responsibility of the Director-General and the Secretariat; 
but on matters of policy the Director-General has to accept instructions from 
the annual general conference. The responsibility for UNESCO policy is with 
the member states, acting by a majority vote in the conference. When we 
speak of UNESCO doing this or omitting to do that, we usually mean in 
practice this majority vote of a general conference, acting through the Director- 
General. 


What is UNESCO? 

To the question, What is UNESCO? the best answer has been given by the 
present Director-General, Dr. Torres Bodet. He reminded the fourth conference 
that UNESCO is not merely an international secretariat sitting in Paris: it is 
a group of states, each state being in theory advised by a national commission 
of educationists, scientists, and—must we use the term?—men of culture: artists 
of all kinds, scholars, librarians and museum curators, journalists, broadcasters, 
film and theatre people, writers, and so on. The British national commission 
totals 250 people, and is divided into a number of national co-operating bodies: 
for education, for natural sciences, for libraries and museums, for mass commu- 
nications, for fine arts, and others. Some of the national co-operating bodies 
are themselves divided into sub-committees: thus the body for education has 
sub-committees on adult education, on methods and materials, on fundamental 
education (which is what UNESCO calls mass education or community 
development), on reconstruction, and on universities. 

The Minister of Education is the Minister of the Crown in Britain who 
handles UNESCO affairs; the national co-operating bodies report to him, and 
he has a co-ordinating committee to advise him. He is of course able to consult 
other Government colleagues (such as the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and, through him, Colonial Governments) when necessary. Officially, then, 
suggestions coming from UNESCO to the British Government come first to the 
Minister of Education, who sets in motion the appropriate co-operating body, 
and in due course sends a reply, either by letter to the UNESCO secretariat or 
through the lips of the British delegation to a general conference. 

That is the system as it works in Britain; a similar system of national com- 
mission and co-operating bodies exists in the United States, and in some other 
countries. But not in all; and on that the Director-General had some stinging 
words to say. As he rightly pointed out, what is most important is not what 
UNESCO itself does, but what its member states do; and to attend conferences 
and speak and vote in favour of UNESCO’s programme without establishing 
a national commission or some equivalent machinery is mere lip-service. It is a 
weakness in the organisation that the considered views of a national commission 
may be voted down on quite irresponsible grounds. But this is a weakness 
which UNESCO shares with all committees. We have all met the committee 
member who has not read his papers and has strong views on a subject which 
he does not understand. That is human nature; and international man is no 
more reasonable and virtuous than national man. We hope that all member 
states will set up national commissions. We hope too that UNESCO will learn 
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to treat national commissions with proper consideration, for example, by giving 
them enough time to consider its proposals, and by not springing important 
new proposals on a conference, when the delegates are already assembled and 
cannot consult their national commissions. 


What is UNESCO Trying to Do? 

What is UNESCO trying to do? That is a difficult question. There are 
two schools of thought on what UNESCO ought to do, and until some agree- 
ment is reached, there will be tension within UNESCO itself, some member 
states and the secretariat pulling one way, some pulling another. The division 
of opinion is largely the result of economic differences. The wealthy countries 
like Britain and the United States have not only a large number of specialists 
but a well-developed network of professional organisations in their own country 
and contacts with other countries. The poorer countries have fewer specialists, 
and feel much more isolated. It is natural that the haves should feel that 
UNESCO should merely supplement, not take over, the work that their people 
are already doing; while the have-nots feel that their only chance of being 
brought into effective contact is that UNESCO should make the benefits of 
such work available to all its members by taking over the work and doing 
it itself. 

This division of views is plain in such matters as the education clearing- 
house. The British think that the clearing-house should be nothing more than 
a broker: for example, if an English teacher wants to compare notes on some 
branch of his work with colleagues on the Continent, UNESCO will tell him, 
‘The best work being done on this at the moment is by Professor A. at Dijon 
and Herr B. at Vienna”’, and, having given him the addresses, UNESCO will 
leave it to him to get in touch in his own way. Or if a member state wants 
advice, UNESCO will similarly suggest the names of one or two people qualified 
to give advice, and will leave it to the member state to make its own arrange- 
ments. That is the British view; and a very natural view it is for a country like 
Britain, with its wealth and with a thousand years of close cultural connections 
with the neighbouring countries of Europe. But it is not surprising that many 
other countries, younger, poorer, more isolated from modern Western culture 
and techniques, should hold a different view, and prefer that UNESCO should 
put the whole business through for them. 

It is the same with other activities. One view is that UNESCO should be 
a card-index, a telephone exchange, a directory. The other is that it should 
be a universal aunt. That is putting it crudely, of course. But it is true that 
one view is that UNESCO should do as little as possible, and leave the member 
states to look after themselves. The other view is that UNESCO should do as 
much as possible, for the sake of those member states who cannot look after 
themselves. At the Paris conference, for example, it was proposed that 
UNESCO should encourage the formation of an international institution of 
engineers. The British engineering institutions were quite firm in saying that 
they saw no need for any such body. But the majority of the conference voted 
in favour. In the educational programme, there was a huge increase proposed 
in the vote for educational missions. The British delegation asked why? The 
answer was that although there was no increase proposed in the number of 
missions, each mission needed follow-up work; in other words, an educational 
mission is now conceived of not merely as an isolated event, but as the beginning 
of a process, the beginning of a stream of recurrent expenditure. And the 
overwhelming majority of the conference wanted it so. 

An Englishman wonders where this sort of thing is going to stop. He feels 
like a local government authority when it is faced with the encroachments of 
Whitehall. But is there not something to be said on the other side? I know 
nothing of the rights and wrongs of the engineering matter; but I can well 
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imagine that the Afghan and Bolivian institutions of civil engineering feel the 
need for an international organisation, even if their British colleagues do not. 
As for the educational missions, clearly a visit lasting a few weeks or months is 
not enough. It needs following up. The question is whether the follow-up is to 
be arranged and paid for by UNESCO or by the receiving state. It is rather 
like a club committee, discussing whether the club should or should not provide 
a billiard table. I have a table at home, and at once reply “‘No, I see no need 
for it.” But another member, less fortunate, says that without its own billiard 
table the club will be a pretty poor club. Why not let him have it? I am 
beginning to think that the British Government might well relax its puritanism 
on the point and let UNESCO take on more than we have approved of hitherto. 
I am coming to this conclusion on grounds of principle. But I am encouraged 
in it by more worldly considerations. I observe that to all appearances no 
foreign delegation realises that we are standing on a point of principle; they all 
think we are being miserly, and contriving (in the traditional British way) to 
scrape up a moral justification for a purely selfish action. We are in a hopeless 
minority, with no prospect as far as I can see of converting our opponents. 

This leaves the way clear to discuss what the majority in UNESCO are 
trying to do, the majority consisting of some two-thirds of the member states, 
with the Director-General’s eloquence supporting them like waves of dive- 
bombers. 

Their idea is roughly that UNESCO should be a central power-house for 
all educational scientific and cultural work all over the world. Existing inter- 
national learned societies and professional bodies should be linked with 
UNESCO, and new UNESCO-sponsored bodies should be set up where no 
appropriate body already exists. There is, for example, the international 
theatre institute, set up by UNESCO; and it is suggested that there should be 
international institutes of journalism, of universities, of adult education, of 
engineering. . . . The educational clearing-house should become not merely 
a. bureau for putting educationists all over the world in touch with each other 
and for publishing bibliographies and similar guides to current activity, but an 
active publishing house and a focus of educational ideas from all over the world. 
New scientific institutes should be established by UNESCO, such as those of 
the Hylean Amazon, of the Arid Zone, of High Altitude Biology; and UNESCO 
should have its scientific sub-offices (field science co-operation offices is the name) 
all over the place—they exist already in Cairo, Delhi, Shanghai, and Monte- 
video. And thus also with the other divisions of UNESCO: fine arts, libraries 
and museums, mass communications, and so on. UNESCO is working on the 
assumption that since science and culture of all kinds are unequally distributed, 
they have got to be made available for the whole world, even if that means 
calling on the hard-pressed staffs of national organisations to undertake 
international responsibilities, 


Is UNESCO Trying to do the Right Things? 

Now much of this is naturally unwelcome to British people. We are so 
conscious of the immense pile of things to be done and the pitifully inadequate 
resources in staff and funds to do them, that we find it hard to agree when 
UNESCO comes bustling alongside with a proposal that it should do something 
which has been part of our routine for years. And we ask ourselves where is the 
technical staff to come from for all this work? We cannot get enough techni- 
cians; how can UNESCO find them without stripping work which is already 
going on? It is a very natural view; but can we expect Iraq or Afghanistan to 
share it? I am not for the moment talking of the special needs of British oversea 
territories. I feel myself, and I think that most of our UNESCO colleagues 
would agree, that these needs constitute a special responsibility for British 
scientists, educationists, and so forth. But on the general principle, apart from 
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that special case, the view of the UNESCO majority seems to be that Western 
Europe and North America are a sort of club, with their cultural and technical 
resources reserved for members only, and that these resources have got to be 
made available to the world. It is the same sort of feeling which makes local 
education authorities in England send children to public schools; or (to come 
nearer home) which makes a missionary society in Africa open a new school 
in a fresh area rather than spend the money on improving its established 
schools. Don’t concentrate so much; let other people have a chance. Have we 
any reason for opposing this attitude which is devoid of selfishness? I doubt it. 
We may indeed feel that it is a pity that effort should be duplicated and the 
standard of work lowered; but I doubt if we should feel so strongly on the 
principle if all the work so far done were in Nicaragua and Guatemala, and we 
had none of it. 

The Director-General has no doubts. He wants the poor people everywhere 
to look to UNESCO for help in education, science and culture, and he calls on 
the nations which have resources available to put them at UNESCO’s disposal. 
I think that as a matter of general principle he is right, and that we should 
support him. 


How far is UNESCO Succeeding? 

As a matter of general principle, yes. But there may be practical difficulties. 
And here we come to the next question. How far is UNESCO succeeding in 
what it is doing? Is it making the best use of what it has? It is difficult to 
answer this fairly, because UNESCO’s field is so vast that nobody can cover it 
all, or indeed understand what it is all about. On the whole, as one would 
expect, the best answer seems to be that UNESCO has had a few successes, 
a few failures, and has a whole heap of schemes on hand about which it is too 
soon to express an opinion. In the educational sphere, UNESCO has run some 
extremely good seminars and conferences—and one or two bad ones, which we 
hope belong to an early and bad manner which UNESCO has now outgrown. 
Its educational missions seem to be very successfuJ, and there is a queue waiting 
to apply for them. Its fundamental education bulletin is good, and will be 
better when people all over the world send it more information—on which 
Oversea Education can speak feelingly. UNESCO’s work in natural sciences 
seems to be generally good, principally because the scientists have always had 
the habit of international collaboration, and because they know exactly what 
needs doing. Any reputable scientist—and in Professor Auger UNESCO has 
one of the world’s leading scientists in atomic energy—put in charge of 
UNESCO’s natural sciences division will therefore have his international 
contacts already laid, and UNESCO can hardly go wrong. 

Things are not always as good in some of the other divisions. There 
are few schemes which are not good in themselves. But there are many 
which can be criticised as being either of such low priority that their file should 
be quietly put away, and marked “B.U. i.1.1955”, or else far too big for 
UNESCO to tackle with its present resources. UNESCO has not yet realised 
that it cannot do everything at once. There is a good deal of lip-service paid 
to the idea of “‘concentrating” the programme. But nobody is willing to see 
his pet scheme put aside, and the conference is too courteous and kind-hearted 
to put any schemes aside. Too often, instead of declaring that a proposal is too 
big or not urgent enough for UNESCO to tackle for the present, the conference 
merely shelves it by instructing the Director-General to inquire and report at 
the next conference. This happened thirty times at Paris. 

This means that the programme contains a good deal of what the British 
leader at Paris called “dead wood’. Are there going to be enough scientists 
available to make a real success of the three institutes, Hylean Amazon, Arid 
Zone, and High Altitude Biology, and enough scientists and historians to write 
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the Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind? The British and American 
delegations to the conference are on firm ground when they repeat that a man 
can only do one job at a time, and that there are not enough technicians to 
tackle everything at once; so UNESCO would do better to establish a system of 
priorities, tackle a few jobs at a time and get them satisfactorily finished. This 
sort of language is not welcome at a UNESCO conference, and is apt to provoke 
furious rejoinders. So is the suggestion that this or that activity, admirable in 
itself, is being imperfectly carried out or over-lavishly financed, UNESCO has 
not yet learned that to increase the staff and the budget is not necessarily to 
increase output. Its budgeting lacks the discipline which is given to depart- 
mental estimates by a good stiff financial secretary and by the finance committee 
of the legislative council. 

But these are faults of inexperience. It is no use expecting all the UNESCO 
secretariat, and all the national delegates to the conference, to be first class. 
There are not enough first-class people to go round. It is satisfactory to hear 
that the present Director-General intends to be ruthless in weeding out any 
misfits in the secretariat. An international secretariat, its members drawn from 
all over the world, with different national temperaments, national methods and 
traditions of administration, must be a difficult team to drive. Departmental 
jealousies are sometimes found in a national civil service; they are not likely to 
be rarer in an international service. Faults of inexperience can be remedied 
with time. We must leave it to the Director-General to get his team into 
perfect working order; let us consider our own position. 

There is no doubt that as far as Britain is concerned, a great deal of our 
honest and well-meant criticism is unwelcome, and is therefore worse than 
useless, because we are thought to be luke-warm in our support of UNESCO. 
If we propose that UNESCO should run two seminars instead of three, the 
conference does not listen to our excellent reasoning, but jumps to the conclu- 
sion that it is just the British skinflints trying to save money. This suspicion is 
widespread among foreign delegations, and exists also in the secretariat. The 
first thing we must do is to make up our own minds on the point. Do we want 
UNESCO to succeed, or not? I myself, in spite of UNESCO’s imperfections, 
feel that it must succeed, and that we must put our backs into helping it to 
succeed. UNESCO has a bad Press in Britain; whether they approve or 
disapprove, the papers never write as if they realised that this is a club of which 
Britain isa member. And I have heard very few people outside the co-operating 
bodies and the delegations discuss UNESCO as if it really mattered very much. 
The unspoken assumption is always: “‘If they can make a success of it, we will 
join.” But we have joined. We are founder members, and UNESCO in its 
present form owes a great deal to British thought and initiative. Our share of 
the budget is second only to that of the United States. Our delegation is one of 
the biggest and most representative. We ought to play a great part in making 
UNESCO a success. And I think the reason why we do not is simply that 
UNESCO feels that, whatever individual British delegates may say, Britain’s 
heart is not in the business, Britain has only joined as a matter of form, and does 
not really want to belong. 


What then should we do? 

What should we do, then? I do not suggest that we should give up criticis- 
ing. We should be failing in our duty to UNESCO if we did that. I suggest 
that we should make a great effort to accept the majority thesis that UNESCO 
should be the central power-house, and that we should accept UNESCO’s 
possibly clumsy efforts at co-operation with friendliness and encouragement. It 
is no use thinking UNESCO a nuisance and behaving accordingly. That is the 
mistake that James I and Charles I made in dealing with their parliaments. 
We shall get nowhere along that road. I think that if we made this change in 
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our attitude we should find UNESCO ready to listen to our suggestions and to 
amend what I have described as its faults of inexperience. 

There is one special matter which readers of Oversea Education will want to 
see mentioned. What is UNESCO going to mean for British tropical territories? 
Before we can begin to answer this, there are one or two facts we must record. 
One is that UNESCO is an organisation of states, and therefore can have no 
direct official contact with colonial territories; its contact is with the metro- 
politan Government. The next is that in its early days UNESCO found it 
difficult to accept the British contention that problems of education, science, 
and culture—and for that matter those of health and of agriculture—were the 
same in dependent territories as in sovereign states: from the professional point 
of view, for example, Liberia had more in common with Sierra Leone than with 
Norway. And while there are signs that this British point of view is much more 
generally accepted new, we cannot be sure that it will not again be attacked. 
The third fact is that at the Beirut conference in 1948, the American delegation 
moved a resolution, which was subsequently withdrawn, to enable non-self- 
governing territories (as UNESCO likes to call them) to attain associate mem- 
bership of UNESCO, associate membership being defined as full membership 
minus voting powers at a general conference. The resolution, as I have said, was 
withdrawn, but it will come up again in some form or other. 

From all this I conclude that the colonial powers in UNESCO will be under 
pretty steady pressure, either to allow their oversea territories to enter into some 
form of direct association with UNESCO, or at least to show evidence that those 
territories are taking a fair share in UNESCO’s work, taking part in UNESCO 
seminars or conferences, linking up with UNESCO-sponsored international 
organisations. It may be that active co-operation in the work of UNESCO will 
hold off the pressure towards political association. But I am sure that any 
colonial power will find itself in a very difficult position if it both refuses to 
consider any form of direct association between its dependent territories and 
UNESCO, and also maintains that its dependent territories have no need of 
UNESCO’s help and have not the staff, or the time, or the interest to join in 
UNESCO activities. UNESCO, by which I particularly mean in this case the 
general conference, will just not believe a word of that tale. 

It is not for me to discuss the question of associate membership. This is 
a matter for Governments, and Oversea Education does not address itself to 
Governments. About the other matter, I feel just as I do about the general 
British attitude to UNESCO. I think we could well afford to be a little more 
gracious and co-operative in our attitude. I say this in spite of the irritation 
that UNESCO has caused me, and will no doubt cause me again. I know that 
many people in UNESCO find it hard to grasp the nature of our difficulties. 
They cannot grasp the problems of distance and of poor communications. They 
think that what we need is advice, when what we need most is money and men. 
They think that soil erosion can be cured by teaching people to read and giving 
them leaflets about erosion—at least they did think so once, and I can only 
hope that they have given up thinking so now. In fact, we feel UNESCO to be 
blandly and blankly uncomprehending, as the bush officer feels his secretariat, 
as the secretariat feels the Colonial Office. I know all that. And yet—have we 
given it much help? Would it do us any harm to have a UNESCO observer 
at our inter-territorial education conferences? It might teach UNESCO some- 
thing of our problems. Of course we do not want to waste time in talk, we 
want to get on with the job. But among all our staff, Government and mission 
and native administration, European and Colonial-born, could we not scrape 
up thirty or forty to run a UNESCO-sponsored conference or seminar on some 
problem of our own choosing—say, primary school wastage, or how to get girls 
to come to school, or the rural bias and how to achieve it? 

At present we do nothing of this. We wait for UNESCO in its ignorance 
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to suggest something that we don’t want, and then we turn it down. Whereas 
if we took the initiative, and suggested to UNESCO something that we ourselves 
want, something useful might come of it. And there is everything to be said for 
pooling our experience. We hear vaguely that Mexico has taught a million 
illiterates (both Spanish-speaking and Indian-speaking) to read, that there is 
an excellent rural training college in Ecuador, that India has a big scheme for 
rural cinemas. ... We hear nothing of the methods they use. And have they 
heard of what is being done in Nigeria or Rhodesia or Fiji? Of course not. 
They think (as Miss Boafo of the Gold Coast found last year when she went to 
a UNESCO seminar at Prague) that these territories are impenetrable jungle, 
inhabited by naked cannibals. This ignorance of each other’s work is only 
natural. But when it is a matter of other countries’ ignorance of what is happen- 
ing in British territories, there is a special reason for it. So many‘states in the 
world to-day are for various understandable reasons highly sensitive to the very 
existence of what they call colonialism or imperialism. They assume that 
colonialism implies exploitation and power politics and racial discrimination; 
that the Commonwealth of to-day is the empire of George III and Lord North. 
It seems to me that we should have a great deal to gain by encouraging a more 
active interest on their part in what we are doing. There will always be those 
who will attack us from ill-will; but some of those who criticise solely from 
honest ignorance might be won over to praise our good work and to give us 
honest and well-informed criticism of our weaknesses. UNESCO could bring 
us together; I do not know of any other organisation that could. 

No, I have not sold myself to UNESCO. I am as impenitently British and 
insular as ever; I have criticised UNESCO a good deal, and I shall go on 
criticising it. All I say is that we are members of UNESCO, and have been 
decisively beaten over the question whether UNESCO should do as little or as 
much as it can. In my view we shall do no good by stubbornly maintaining 
a lost cause, whereas we can do a great deal of good by acquiescing in the 
majority decision and by agreeing to work UNESCO on that basis. This will 
mean for many of us a change of heart; but such a change of heart will be 
entirely in our British tradition. We think they are wrong, but let us set to 
work to prove them right! 

At the Paris conference the British delegation refused all appeals to support 
a higher budget than 7,780,000 dollars, and insisted on pressing the matter to 
a division. We were smashingly beaten, as we knew we should be; and then 
the conference passed on to vote on the next proposal, an American proposal 
to grant eight millions. The foreign delegations expected to see the British 
delegates sit scowling with folded arms; but with a broad grin the British leader, 
Mr. Hardman, raised his hand and voted for eight millions, which was carried 
unanimously. Then there was tumultuous applause, and a special ovation for 
the British; and one enthusiastic delegate from Greece exclaimed, ‘“There is 
the spirit of cricket!” 


A MUSICAL VENTURE IN MALACCA 
by C. P. Purcexr, Senior Education Officer, Malaya 


In April 1947 the Malacca Teachers’ Choir celebrated its first year of exis- 
tence by staging Purcell’s chamber opera Dido and Aeneas.* Apart from three 
string players, all those concerned were members of the local communities, 
while the scenery, costumes, and properties were made by local schools. The 
whole was produced, directed, and conducted by a locally born girl. This was 
an achievement in a country where the performance of serious music is rare, 


* Not composed by our contributor, but by a namesake!—Ed. 
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and in any case usually confined to a minority of the European community. 
It is hoped that this is sufficient excuse for the following brief account of the 
organisation responsible. 

The Malacca Teachers’ Choir was a by-product of a refresher course held 
at the beginning of 1946 for teachers in English schools* and intended to give 
intellectual stimulation to teachers who, for the best part of four years, had 
suffered the stultifying effects of the Japanese occupation. The main fare, a 
series of lectures, was seasoned by various social activities, among them a concert- 
cum-dramatic performance. For this a small group of young women teachers 
practised and performed a few three-part songs. The standard of performance 
was so unexpectedly and gratifyingly high that the girls concerned were 
encouraged to practise further songs, and consequently began to think of and 
call themselves the Malacca Women Teachers’ Choir. 

In musical affairs, as in all others, nothing succeeds like success. A number 
of men teachers were found who were prepared to join the ladies to make 
possible the singing of four-part madrigals. It was thus a mixed organisation, 
the Malacca Teachers’ Choir, tout court, which gave its first concert a month or 
so later. 

But songs for women’s voices still predominated in the programme, and for 
this reason: order after order was sent to publishers, only to bring the reply that 
the works for mixed voices required were out of print. In the case of songs for 
women’s voices there was, however, an assured source of supply. A well- 
disposed choir mistress in England sent by air mail a number of odd copies 
from her own collection. And odd copies at this time were enough, for hardly 
anyone could read music. The several parts had to be taught laboriously by ear, 
by the girl who had by this time emerged—that is, perhaps, the best word—as 
conductress. A second concert followed, and interest became aroused in the 
town and beyond it. The choir was invited to perform in the neighbouring 
states of Johore and Negeri Sembilan. The standard of performance naturally 
rose with experience, and as choral parts became available an increasing ability 
to read music, sufficient at least to stimulate memory, reduced the tedium of 
rote learning. Time was found for consideration of problems of tone, breathing, 
and chording. But these were always considered as means to an overwhelmingly 
more important end—interpretation. It was this, perhaps, more than anything 
else which accounted for the interest of the choir’s performance both to its 
members and to its audience. By Christmas of 1946 with its carol concert, 
there could be no question that the group of singers had become a choir in 
reality as well as in name. 

The teachers had from the beginning received much encouragement from 
successive resident commissioners and their wives and from a number of other 
officials. One of these, with an interest in early opera, persuaded them to 
attempt Purcell’s work, and produced a single copy of the vocal score and 
ordered a sufficiency from the publishers, only to be told that the work was 
reprinting. Half-hearted practices were commenced in September, but were 
somewhat irregularly attended except by the original faithful few. It was 
difficult to take the matter seriously. The lack of scores was paralleled by lack 
of anyone with knowledge or experience of producing opera, of the necessary 
instrumentalists—a string quartet was planned—or of anyone with the skill and 
experience to design scenery and costumes. Then of a sudden the outlook 
changed; the scores arrived quite unexpectedly in January 1947. The vagary 
of official transfers sent the necessary instrumentalists. A competent pastellist 
with a flair for the stage and an interest in handwork arrived to act during the 
crucial months as headmaster of one of the boys’ schools. 

The project gained momentum. The seven young women and two men 
_.*The English school in Malaya is a school in which English is the medium of 
instruction.—Ed. 
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upon whom solo parts had been thrust began to find that they could, after all, 
act while they sang. Pastel sketches were realised, with unexpected fidelity, in 
lath, cardboard and paint, by senior school boys. A study of book illustrations 
showed the young women how simply a Greek appearance could be obtained 
_ by a draping of Indian saris and the proper arrangement of the hair. A benevo- 
lent official of the municipality provided the necessary electrical equipment. 
Non-singers were recruited to assist with the incidental dances. Tiny girls were 
patiently trained as rose-scattering cupids. The senior educational official 
composed a prologue in heroic couplets. Meanwhile the choir, deprived of its 
best performers and soloists, doubled its rehearsals and began, admittedly 
without much immediate success, to memorise its parts. 

This initial momentum spent, there occurred a perhaps inevitable period of 
discouragement when everything seemed to hang fire. To correct this, a date 
for performance was arbitrarily fixed, whereon the choir could make either 
history or fools of themselves. It seemed likely that they would do the second. 
The chorus was uncertain of its leads. There were no understudies for the 
principal soloists, no substitutes for any of the string players. An influenza germ 
could ruin everything, and, in fact, the singer taking the part of Dido some ten 
days before the day was struck down by cold and all seemed lost. But the 
Sisters of the French Convent, in the hall of which the opera was to be performed, 
took her in and applied all manner of medicaments with fortunate effect. Then 
at the last moment everything came right. The dress rehearsal was held before 
an audience of over a thousand schoolchildren, and the performance itself was 
given to an audience of some five hundred adults, invited because of their 
known interest. 

The evident success of the production, apart from giving a great deal of 
satisfaction to those concerned, gave the choir a new stability, without which, 
in a climate which breeds short-lived enthusiasms, its survival would have been 
a matter of doubt. And this survival is important in a place of very limited 
cultural opportunities. There can be no doubt that the choir has caused a 
quickening of interest in singing among the schools. During its existence girls’ 
schools have produced Michael Diack’s Papageno, an episode from Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, and Dr. Whittaker’s abbreviation of Gluck’s Orfeo, and are planning 
further productions. The prime mover was, indeed, the talented and energetic 
European Bachelor of Music who taught the pianoforte in the schools concerned 
and was interested enough to help with their singing. But if she owed some debt 
to the teachers’ choir she has amply repaid it. When the original conductress 
was sent to England on a Government scholarship she stepped into the breach 
without further reward than the incidental satisfaction obtained. The choir 
thereupon entered a second stage of its existence and is committed, one hears, 
to perform a Benjamin Britten cantata. 


A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS EDUCATION 
by R. J. Harvey, formerly Director of Education, Zanzibar 


Iw his article published in the July number of Oversea Education Mr. Ward 
discussed one of the most serious problems in colonial education and one which 
is common to all underdeveloped countries whatever their political status; in 
fact, one which is almost equally pressing in the United Kingdom itself; namely 
how to pay for increased social services. 

In the majority of British African dependencies the proportion of the total 
Government expenditure devoted to education is nearing or has reached 10 per 
cent, and it is difficult to see how this percentage can be exceeded to any 
appreciable extent without curtailing other social services or, more dangerous 
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still, hindering economic development, on which the expansion of the social 
services is usually considered to depend. It is unnecessary here to do more than 
outline the old argument of the relative priorities which should be given to these 
differing forms of development: on the one hand it is stated that backward 
peoples cannot develop economically without a considerable measure of educa- 
tion, and on the other that economic progress must have first priority or there 
can be no adequate advance in social services. Every Colonial Government 
has to strike a balance between the two; most of them are doing so with con- 
siderable fairness, and it is probable that 10 per cent is the approximate amount 
which we can reasonably expect to be given to education. It is therefore 
necessary to consider how the available and strictly limited money can best 
be spent. 

There is, of course, a very strong argument for increasing the proportion of 
expenditure which should go to education on the grounds that economic 
development is of little value unless the people are enabled to take their full 
share of it and that they cannot do so without the background of a strong and 
widespread system of education. This article is, however, concerned with the 
immediate difficulties of the present situation, and every possible means must 
be sought to overcome what is one of the most fundamental problems in every 
underdeveloped country. 

None of us, including Mr. Ward himself, can face happily the prospect of 
an indefinite dilution of trained teachers with an overwhelming number of 
untrained assistants in whatever form they may take, and we should undoubtedly 
prefer an inevitable slowing of the educational programme to the chaotic ineffi- 
ciency which would result from too high a proportion of pupil-teachers. At the 
same time there must be some measure of dilution, though it can only produce 
limited savings and allow a few more schools to be opened. Before examining 
the proportion of pupil-teachers which can be permitted, we must look at 
things from the point of view of the pupil-teacher himself, and there can be 
little doubt that if he has a reasonable possibility of being taken on to the 
permanent staff, he will work satisfactorily and will be reasonably happy, but 
if his chances are very remote he will be most unlikely to settle down, It is 
necessary, therefore, to decide what is the highest proportion of pupil-teachers 
which can be carried without undue loss of efficiency, and how long they can 
reasonably be kept on before becoming fully fledged teachers. If they are to 
be taken on to the permanent staff they must have reached the ordinary 
standard from which primary teachers are normally taken for training. This in 
most colonies is educational year 8*, which gives a reasonable standard of 
education and means that they will be a fair distance ahead of their pupils, 
We must, however, admit that no two people are likely to agree on either point, 
so we will take a purely arbitrary figure of five years as the maximum period 
for which pupil teachers can be kept in that subordinate position. Longer 
than that would almost certainly be impossible, but it is arguable that this 
pericd could be attained, and we are trying to save as much money as possible 
for further expansion without doing too much harm either to pupils or pupil- 
teachers. Theré are, however, a number of points which must be considered. 

Firstly, children are reaching year 8 at a progressively earlier age; in fact 
far too young to be taken for training as teachers; on the other hand—-because 
of the financial implications—it seems impossible to consider, for a long time 
ahead, any question of raising the standard of entry to primary teacher training. 
Given the probability that fourteen will soon be the normal age for the comple- 
tion of year 8, a five-year period as pupil-teachers would bring candidates into 
training at not less than nineteen, though it may frequently be more than this 

* Since in some colonies the first year at school is sub,standard I, in some it is standard I, 


and in others it is called something else, the meaning of the word standard or class or form 
varies so much that it is necessary to use the word year to produce any common nomenclature, 
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because the best of the younger boys will continue their secondary education, 
Secondly, even apart from the steady lowering of the school age, there is a great 
deal to be said for a period of probation before a boy or girl enters a training 
school. We want to be far more certain that candidates are likely to be suitable; 
they want to find out if they really like teaching, and this can only be done 
properly by a trial period such as is made possible by a pupil-teacher system 
which is also a period of probation. There is also a third point to which 
reference will be made at greater length later, namely that the ideal teacher 
training school should take in married men so that the wives have a chance of 
attaining something of the same cultural level as their husbands and possibly 
also of being trained as teachers, though probably at a lower standard, 

In this last proposal lies the possibility of providing a considerable number 
of additional teachers on a lower salary. Despite what the extreme feminists 
and equal-payers may say, these African women teachers will generally be of 
lower educational standard than their husbands, also, for obvious reasons, their 
work will tend to be part time and rather spasmodic and their salaries a contri- 
bution to, rather than the foundation of, the family budget. For these reasons 
their salaries need not be as high, thus effecting a considerable financial saving 
at no very great cost in efficiency. A second point is that another of the major 
difficulties of African education would be overcome, namely that small children 
ought to be taught by women, whereas at present and for many years to come 
the provision of sufficient women teachers by ordinary methods will be quite 
impossible. 

The idea of training the wives of teachers is far from new; it has for long 
been one of the chief features of the Jeanes system and may have been done in 
refresher courses at various places, but it has certainly never been carried out 
to any wide extent. Apart, however, from the immediate question of saving 
money by finding another source of less highly paid teachers, there are immense 
possibilities in a training centre designed for married couples. It would, of 
course, only be possible in conjunction with a system by which men were only 
admitted some years after leaving school and were therefore likely to have 
married during the intervening period. But, given training centres of sufficient 
size to carry adequate staffs, the prospect conjures up the possibility of an 
immense improvement in the standard of village life by producing large 
numbers of women with standards of living and education definitely above the 
average. It is not imagined that all teachers would be married or that all those 
who were would have wives suitable or willing to do such work, and ordinary 
training centres would still be required, but it seems reasonable to suggest that 
a fair proportion would want to be trained as teachers and that others might do 
equally valuable work of a different nature, not least as wives and mothers with 
reasonable social standards. 

It is also possible that the training of women on a hitherto unattainable scale 
may provide an invaluable stimulus to economic and social development. They 
are at present the essentially conservative part of most African communities, 
and as wives and mothers they exercise a tremendous influence. As long as this 
influence remains chiefly concerned with the status quo and is not harnessed to 
social and economic development any progress will remain slow and laborious, 
In most parts of Africa it will be many years before local prejudice allows the 
training of unmarried women to be undertaken on any really large scale, or, 
more particularly, before it allows them to carry on their work when trained, 
This prejudice does not, however, extend in anything like the same degree to 
married women who have an assured social status. Though the scheme sug- 
gested is primarily intended to produce women teachers, it need not exclude 
other types of social workers who would be needed in rural communities; and, 
of course, really good teacher training is not confined to what may be taught in 
the classroom. Apart from the immediate question of providing an adequate 
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supply of teachers, a scheme on these lines seems to offer a possibility of reaching 
the conservative mass of women who, if they can be made to move, may well 
prove to be the crucial factor in furthering social and economic advance in 
Africa. 

Returning to our more immediate objective, namely the production of an 
adequate supply of teachers, one can postulate a village school having a staff of 
eight, four of whom are trained teachers, two wives and two pupil-teachers. 
Four only of these would be on the permanent staff with its relatively high 
salaries and pensionable or other permanent commitments, while the others 
would be men of at least a reasonable educational standard and interested in 
improving themselves or else women with some training who could look after 
the smallest children. (This may seem heresy to those who insist on lengthy 
training of the Froebel or similar type, but experience in Africa has often 
shown that those who themselves are not too far beyond the stage of initial 
wonder at the beginning of learning frequently prove to be the best teachers of 
young beginners.) This outline may appear to be somewhat diagrammatic, 
but it may well provide a general picture of the type of staff which could be 
provided. 

Two ways only have been suggested of solving this problem, and they may 
only apply to certain areas. There are undoubtedly many ways in which it can 
be attacked, each perhaps only contributing a small amount, but in sum 
producing something substantial. In particular, there is the very large question 
of increased local responsibility for education which needs careful and detailed 
consideration by itself and which by harnessing supply and demand might well 
go a long way towards a solution of this vital problem. 


ART COURSES FOR AFRICANS 


by K. C. Murray, Surveyor of Antiquities, Nigeria 
(Mr. Murray was teaching arts and crafts in Nigeria from 1927 to 1940) 


"Tuere are Africans who come to Great Britain on their own or with scholar- 
ships in order to get training as art teachers or as professional artists. It seems 
that the results are not being as satisfactory as they should be. Much has been 
written about the talent that Africans have for art, and this has been shown in 
various exhibitions of modern paintings and carvings done in Africa, but it 
seems that the work of few of the students who come to Great Britain supports 
a belief in its existence. Sometimes the students are not able to keep up with 
their courses as their work is so poor, and others are uncertain what they want, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction gets hold of them. Instead of the prospect of the 
appearance in Africa of a live art in keeping with modern social and economic 
developments, a weak, second-rate, derivative art without background or 
support in its home-land may be all that will appear. 

There seems no reason why most art training should not be given in Africa. 
It would obviously be better that a student, wishing to be a teacher in primary 
or middle schools, should get his pedagogic training in an African and not in an 
English school. It is equally obvious that the kind of adaptations needed on 
account of physical conditions or materials would be better learnt in Africa: 
they might, in fact, not get learnt at all in England. It would be better that the 
training should be undergone with a background as like as possible to the one 
in which the teaching will be undertaken: an art school in England has a great 
deal of equipment, including the accessibility of art galleries, that does not 
exist in present-day Africa. The successive adjustments that an African art 
teacher trained in England must make are rather much: from Africa to an 
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English art school, where his ideas of art may get entirely revised, then back to 
Africa to communicate what he has learnt, but probably without the kind of 
materials and tools that he used during his training.* 

Elaborate equipment is not needed for teaching art in Africa; an art tradition 
and most materials are at hand for anyone with the knowledge and imagination 
to use them. (Shortage of public works staff need be no hindrance.) It is 
understandable, however, that Africans before they come to England should 
know little about and should even despise their own art tradition, because in 
Africa there is little encouragement and few facilities for them to study it. 
Otherwise it must seem absurd that while European artists, supported by a 
philosophy of art, seek to acquire for their work the virtues of the art of Africa 
and of other pre-literate peoples, Africans, who have not yet the experience to 
formulate a reasoned point of view in art; should want to learn the conventions 
of art that most European artists would prefer to forget. It is not suggested, 
however, that the art of modern Africa ought to remain exactly as the old work: 
it should be a development which would be based on the traditional work and 
would be stimulated by European technique and versatility of expression. 

In African primary schools art and craft teaching should be based on the 
indigenous work without importations of design or technique from Europe. 
Drawing and painting could even be omitted from the curriculum of many 
schools in Nigeria, provided wood carving were taught instead. Work in middle 
schools should be less based on the traditional: a bigger range of expression and 
further developed techniques should be attempted and drawing and painting 
should become more prominent. Would-be professional artists should get their 
training through apprenticeship to practising artists. Art schools on existing 
English lines should if possible be avoided, together with their artificiality, but 
they may be indispensable for the training of teachers, and some who will 
become professional artists will inevitably attend. It would be advisable to 
teach several techniques—painting, carving, pottery, weaving, metalwork, etc. 
—and to have a separate instructor for each. It may be necessary to employ 
European instructors because at present there are few trained Africans, In- 
structors should be carefully selected for their appreciation of pre-literate or 
“primitive” art, for their adaptability and for their knowledge of fundamental 
techniques. They should be encouraged and expected to practise their art 
while in Africa. 

Able students should do an extra year or years in England at the end of 
their course of training. When suitable arrangements can be made they would 
benefit from studying methods of teaching or fresh techniques in their chosen 
form of art or craft, or from working in the studios of artists or craftsmen, or 
visiting museums and art galleries and studying fine buildings. It is possible 
that only by a visit to Europe will African artists be able to appreciate their 
traditional work from the same aesthetic standpoint as Europeans, and so realise 
its value. Whether African art teachers go to England or not their salaries 
should equal those of other teachers: art should not have a lower status than 
other subjects because it can be learnt in Africa. For the sake at least of the 
prestige of art, governments should be generous in the provision of grants for 
visits to Europe and for further studies in Africa. Scholarships for practising 
artists should be provided by the territorial universities or other institutions of 
higher education. Those held in Africa might be connected with special aspects 
of art such as design in modern life or the place of music in African life, or with 
the school of ballet that ought to be attached to West African universities. 

* For example, in pottery. Africans will be accustomed to pots built by hand and fired in 
an open fire without glazes. In England it seems that they go to the Potteries, where pots are 
made under factory conditions with elaborate kilns and scientifically prepared clays and glazes. 


They then return to unindustrialised Africa, where they will have to deal with raw clays and 
untested glaze materials, and where the elaborate equipment of the Potteries and of English art 


schools cannot be afforded. 
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There may be African colonies which are unable or unwilling to make 
provision in their territory for the training of artists or art teachers, with the 
result that Africans who have hardly completed their elementary training in 
art will come to England. Such students should be helped to adapt themselves 
to an English point of view in art by being shown African and European art in 
relation to one another, They should be given a broad, non-academic view of 
how techniques and forms of expression have developed by teachers sympathetic 
to pre-literate art. Special lectures on African art and visits to museums and 
mediaeval buildings should be arranged. The art of Norman and mediaeval 
England, with its emphasis on religion and craft traditions, might inspire them 
by its analogies with Africa and be more understandable than a study, made 
without careful guidance, of the contents of art galleries. The aim would be to 
produce a critical and reasonably informed outlook on art and not just a blind 
adherence to African or European forms, This work might be supervised by an 
artist with knowledge of African arts and crafts and with educational experience, 
who might also advise on the placing of students in art schools. It is more 
important that an African student should go to a school where his art traditions 
are likely to receive sympathetic appreciation than that he should be placed 
according to the kind of examples of art work that he brings with him from 
Africa. It may be argued that these proposed arrangements for students will 
cost money, but so does sending students to England. It would be silly to 
waste this money by refusing a little extra expense which would make the 
training useful instead of being unsuccessful or even harmful. 


MASS EDUCATION TEAMS IN THE GOLD COAST 


[A talk broadcast in the Gold Coast wireless service by Mr. Owen Barton, Senior 
Welfare Officer] 


The Work of Mass Education Teams 

You may have heard a lot about the Mass Education Team in recent months. 
Perhaps you would be interested to hear from me a little more about the work. 
And, believe me, it is very worth-while and interesting. We have just finished 
a series of courses in both French and British Togoland and we are now 
preparing for a further three in Ewe-speaking areas, These courses we plan as 
a follow-up on previous ones held about a year ago, that is, we hope to see 
many of those who attended our former courses return again, and we will 
follow up our previous instruction by something more advanced. 


Training in Citizenship 

Perhaps the best way to describe mass education courses is to say that by 
them—and in them—we encourage people to become good citizens. There is 
not time now to go fully into all that is meant by citizenship. What I prefer to 
do is to tell you how we interpret this type of work. 

We get the educated young men and women of the district to come along 
to a rural centre for a two weeks’ intensive course. The people of that centre or 
village then see and understand the kind of training we are giving their leaders. 
There is no mystery about the courses; the general public are invited to come 
and see the activities of the students and we have had as many as a thousand 
visitors attending our exhibitions and demonstrations. 


What is Taught 
We teach the students the latest techniques in literacy and we have found 
the Laubach system (which Dr, Laubach propounded on his visit to the Gold 
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Coast) to be invaluable, We also give lessons in health, nutrition, child care, 
methods of ensuring clean water supply, and so on, But let me go into some of 
the details, instead of just giving you lists of our activities. 


Health—Sanitation and First Aid 

Our lessons in health and sanitation are practical and useful to all those 
who attend the courses. For instance, a school dispensary run by the boys 
themselves at the Presbyterian School at Peki has been inspired by our visit 
there. For the four courses just finished in Togoland we have had Miss Lucy 
Alar, a first-division nurse, on loan from the Medical Department, and she has 
brought an enthusiasm to the work which has been grand. On the next courses 
we plan to advance further in first aid, and we will have an examination at the 
end of the course for the Red Cross first-aid certificate. 


Discussion Groups 

Another subject we feature is discussion group work. Here the emphasis is 
on clear thinking and respect for the other man’s point of view, the aim being 
to get a balanced picture of the subject under discussion, weighing the evidence 
from all points of view, and coming to conclusions through a reasoned process 
of thought. Discussion groups can become training schools for local govern- 
ment representatives, for committee members, and later on, perhaps, for 
members of the central government. 


Village Drama 

Then we have village drama, Lectures are given in the art of writing and 
producing short outdoor plays, and our team presents several amusing sketches 
which have a theme of social significance. Juvenile delinquency, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, modern medical attention, and so on. The members 
attending the course then break up into groups and write and produce their 


own plays. These are quite often very good fun, though we find it difficult to 
correct the tendency to produce long dramas. We are hoping that members of 
clubs and groups will, when they return to their homes, introduce piays into 
village life, to make it a little more interesting. 


Music and Singing 

Our courses open every day with an hour’s sing-song when we teach new 
songs, both vernacular and English. As you can guess, this music period is very 
popular and thoroughly enjoyed by everybody. For three of our last series of 
courses we were joined by the Gold Coast Police Band for some of the time. 
And the band very quickly picked up our songs and accompanied the singing. 
For those who are leaders of singing bands or school bands, we teach care of 
instruments and more specialised music. Mr. B. G. Kwami, the secretary of 
the Ho Education Committee, was the music leader for our last four courses. 
Then we are also introducing various hobbies and crafts. Some we have tried 
and dropped. Pottery, for instance, which we have found impossible to teach 
adequately in the two weeks of the course. But others, such as cane work, 
tin-smithing, bookbinding, and simple furniture we have found most successful, 
and our members become quite skilled and most enthusiastic after the two 
weeks’ course, 


Games and P.T. 

Last, but not least, we have physical recreation. At 6.30 each morning 
everybody assembles on a nearby playing-field, and we teach new exercises 
which will make physical training good fun and not the dull “Knees bend, 
arms stretch” that it used to be, We finish off this period with games, and 
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again, after the lectures are over for the day, we introduce new types of competi- 
tive games. Probably the most popular is “Ring the stick”, This game can be 
played on a field of any size, and the equipment is nothing more than two 
bamboo sticks, two chairs and a ring made of cane, rope or rubber. The idea is 
to pass the ring from player to player and to score a goal by throwing the 
ring over the stick. 


Literacy 

When we start a course in a community, numbers of local people come along 
with the mistaken impression that we have come to teach them to read and 
write. We don’t turn these people away, and during the whole period of 
the course—two weeks—our instructors when not engaged in lecturing to the 
main course spend their time making these local people literate. These classes 
are continuous, and the only main course activities which these people join are 
the music, the games, and the physical training. By the way, as these people 
advance in their lessons they show to the main course members that it is really 
possible to learn to read and write in a very short time. This means that the 
educated young people who have come to the course can practise the technique 
of mass literacy which we teach them. 


Needlework 

We have still a third group. Large numbers of village ladies come to our 
courses wanting to learn sewing, knitting, and crochet. Our lady welfare 
officer, Miss Emily Senalor, spends all her time with this class, and once the 
course is over between 80 and 100 have become skilled at these crafts. Also, 
this group joins in the physical training, the games, and the music. 

Most nights we give a cinema show either to members of the course and 
the people of the village or town where we are holding the course, or we send 
the cinema van out to neighbouring villages. You can imagine how much they 


enjoy this. 


The Team Spirit 

I should like to tell you a little about the spirit of our team, and without 
this spirit, of course, we would lose quite a lot of our effectiveness. Every 
person with us, the truck driver and his mate, the cinema operator and driver, 
and the escort policeman, are all members of the team and help in every activity. 
The lecturers in specialist subjects don’t stick to their own subjects, but join in 
every activity with enthusiasm and goodwill. There is no clock-watching with 
our team, and every man and woman gives his or her very best to this pro- 
gramme of education in citizenship. 


[Reproduced from the Gold Coast Bulletin of gth November 1949] 


NOTES 


Mass Education—British Togoland 

The course of training for mass education workers which was started in 
British Togoland early in 1949 is already producing results. By the end of 
August, seven such courses had been held in Ho, the capital of the territory; 
and workers trained in Ho were working in many places up and down the 
country. So far it seems that literacy is the side of mass education which is 
making the most immediate appeal. Individual workers and village societies, 
sometimes assisted by schoolchildren, are running adult literacy classes in many 
districts. At Peki, however, in addition to literacy work, one worker has started 
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a social centre which includes in its activities the unexpected one of physical 
training for adults, stimulated by the school band. 

No statistics are yet available, but the campaign seems to have made an 
extremely encouraging start, particularly encouraging in the amount of enthu- 
siasm it has aroused among voluntary workers. We print elsewhere in this issue 
the text of a recent broadcast on the subject in the Gold Coast broadcasting 


service. 


Community Development—Gold Coast 

Community development is officially accepted in British oversea territories as an 
alternative term to mass education. ‘The Gold Coast reports an encouraging piece 
of community development in the Tarkwa area. A Tarkwa development com- 
mittee has been formed under the chairmanship of the district commissioner, 
and a grant of £10,000 has been made to the committee from the central funds. 
The committee, entirely composed (save for its chairman) of Africans appointed 
by the native authority, decided to begin by draining the old town. It employed 
a gang of labourers, and made some 600 feet of concrete pavements, seven feet 
wide with a drain down the middle. Then it tarred the paths leading to the 
public bath-houses and latrines. This work (we are assured) is in addition to 
the more important works being carried out by other authorities in Tarkwa, 
such as the construction of a power station and a housing estate. 

But is this mass education? 


Education for Citizenship in Uganda 

We print an extract from the budget speech by the Governor of Uganda, 
delivered to the Uganda legislature a year ago, 28th December 1948. It re- 
inforces our contention that education is a far bigger thing than the work of the 
education and social welfare departments of Government and of the voluntary 
agencies who work in collaboration with them. 

“IT mentioned earlier one aspect of the announcement on African local 
government made in March of this year, namely the proposed new link 
between local government institutions and this Legislative Council. But 
that is only one part of what is a far-reaching and important political 
development, or rather political process, for the intention is that it should be 
progressive and not static. The main purpose of this policy of devolving 
more financial, administrative, and legislative responsibility upon African 
local authorities and African representative councils is frankly educative. 
I am persuaded that people—and Africans are no exception—learn the arts 
of government more quickly and more soundly from the actual exercise of 
public responsibility than from any handbook or lecture. And one of the 
first and most important lessons to learn is that of financial responsibility. 
It is the root of all good government, and if that root withers the tree will die. 

“Hitherto African native governments and administrations, when their 
people clamoured for a new service or an extension of an existing service, 
have come cap in hand to the Protectorate Government and asked for funds 
to be provided by way of increased rebate on poll-tax or by specific grant or 
subsidy. If their application was successful they could represent themselves 
as having obtained a benefit for their people without imposing any sacrifice. 

That may be the road to popularity, but it is not the road to responsible 
government; for the first and essential lesson of responsible government is 
the inescapable fact that all public benefits, all new works and services, 
involve some sacrifice, either by way of increased taxation or by way of with- 
drawal or restriction of other benefits. If you want a bigger coat you must 
get more cloth—or dispense with the waistcoat. 
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A local government, if it is ever to become fit to discharge increasing 
responsibilities, must face up to that inescapable fact and must learn to 
weigh the popularity of providing a service demanded by its people against 
the unpopularity of imposing the taxation necessary to pay for that service. 
Consequently, as an essential feature of this process of devolution of 
responsibility upon African organs of local government, it is proposed 
substantially to reduce the Protectorate poll-tax on condition that the native 
administration taxes are increased to an equivalent or even greater extent; 
and on condition also that the African local authorities will assume financial 
responsibility for additional local works and services hitherto paid for by the 
Protectorate Government. But the whole of the reduced poll-tax will in 
future be retained by the Protectorate Government and will no longer be 
subject to reduction by way of rebate to African local authorities. Conse- 
quently the expansion or improvement of purely local services will in future 
largely depend on the willingness of African local authorities to provide the 
necessary funds by imposing additional local taxation. . . .” 


The Muslim Institute, Mombasa 

The Arab population of the East African coast has special difficulties to 
contend with. It is desirable not merely to provide it with more education, 
especially more technical education, but to induce it to emerge from the 
isolationism and traditionalism into which it has withdrawn. 

It is now proposed to establish at Mombasa an institution for the higher 
education, especially professional and technical education, of East African 
Muslims, whether of African, Arab, or Indian race. The institute will be self- 
governing. Their Highnesses the Aga Khan and the Sultan of Zanzibar have 
agreed to become patrons. The governing body will consist of five members, 
one to be nominated by each of the five interested parties, the two patrons, the 
Governors of Kenya and Tanganyika, and the East African High Commission. 

The qualifications for admission will be: willingness to attend Muslim 
worship, proof of having reached Standard VI in a school in which English is 
taught, and a character certificate from the previous Headmaster. Candidates 
will be selected by a selection board under the chairmanship of the Principal. 
There will be a maximum of forty foundation scholarships. A certain proportion 
of places will be reserved for Arab students as long as qualified Arab candidates 
are available. 

The medium of instruction will be English, but the Arabic and Gujerati 
languages will be taught. The existing Arab secondary school will be incorpor- 
ated in the new institute, so that a full secondary-grammar type of education to 
matriculation standard will be available. The primary object of the institute, 
however, will be to provide technical and vocational training, including marine 
and electrical engineering, seamanship, and navigation, medicine, agriculture 
and forestry, and various trades and crafts. The institute hopes to direct the 
interest of its students away from the overcrowded clerical and administrative 
occupations into those more needed trades and professions, 


Notes from the Sudan 

The Sudanese Minister of Education, Es Sayed Abdel Rahman Ali Taha, 
has spoken to the Press about the introduction of Arabic into the schools of the 
southern Sudan. Arabic is the lingua franca of the northern Sudan, where Islam 
is supreme; but in the south the pagan tribes of the south still keep their Nilotic 
languages, and have no lingua franca. The minister said that in his recent visit 
to the south he had met the heads of the southern tribes and also the heads of 
the Christian missions; they all welcomed the introduction of Arabic. Arabic 
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would be first introduced into secondary and intermediate schools, and later 
into the sub-grade schools, A publications bureau would be opened to publish 
magazines and papers in very simple Arabic. The minister thought that the 
position of English and of the southern languages would not be affected; he 
pointed out that the languages of the northern tribes were still in use, though 
Arabic had been the lingua franca of the north for centuries. 

The Minister visited America to attend the recent conference held at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia; after the conference he spent four weeks in 
a study tour of Araerican education. 

There are now more than a hundred Sudanese studying in the United 
Kingdom; this is a record number, 

The Sudan Government has recently acquired a site for establishing an 
approved school for the care, training, and reform of boys between the ages of 
seven and sixteen. For the time being, the courts will send to the school only 
boys who have actually committed an offence; there is as yet no provision in 
Sudan law for the detention of boys on the sole ground that they are in need of 
care and protection. The school will accommodate 100 boys. They will be 
trained in farming, brickmaking, carpentry, and perhaps other crafts; there 
will be a sub-grade teaching staff to give schoolroom education. Trained 
teachers are so scarce that none can be spared for this establishment; “‘It is not 
felt’, says the official notice, “‘that direction of trained staff to a school for 
delinquents could be justified while the elementary schools are still obliged to 
refuse entry to boys who have been well-behaved.” Boys will be sent to the 
school by the courts for not less than two years and not more than five. The 
school will be controlled by the prison department. 


Seminar in India 

A seminar on adult education in the rural areas of India opened in Mysore 
on 2nd November 1949 under the auspices of the Indian Government and of 
UNESCO. The meeting is attended by representatives of eighteen countries; 
the United Kingdom delegation is led by Mr. L. McD. Robison (formerly 
Director of Education, Ceylon, and now assistant education adviser at the 
Colonial Office). The topics for discussion include the improvement of illiteracy, 
agriculture and hygiene, and the organisation of literacy campaigns. It is 
perhaps significant that the UNESCO Press release calls this an anti-illiteracy 
seminar; illiteracy is a word which has acquired a very strong emotional 
connotation in international circles. We hope in a future issue to have an 
account of this important and (if preliminary reports are to be accepted) highly 
successful meeting. 


International Conference on Adult Education 

We have received the official report of the International Conference on 
Adult Education, held at Elsinore, Denmark, in June 1949. The report is 
published by UNESCO as a booklet of forty pages; compressed though it is, it 
confirms the impression we have received from participants that the conference 
was in many respects a great success. We insert the qualifying phrase merely 
because this was the first conference of its kind, and a certain amount of time 
was inevitably spent in preliminary discussions on the aims of adult education 
and similar attempts to find a common ground for discussion. These preliminaries, 
essential though they are, do give the impression that time is being wasted—an 
impression which is not really just. The second conference can start where the 
first left off. It is interesting—and rather depressing—to notice how far the 
Platonic idea that education should condition man for a particular way of 
living has taken possession of our adult education workers. Thus, an Australian 
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delegate apparently regarded the chief aim of adult education as the Austra- 
lianising of the new immigrants; the spokesman of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations declared that ‘‘the essential aim of adult education 
should be to create mature citizens of a world community”; a delegate from 
the World Jewish Congress spoke of the need for fighting against “‘social 
atomisation” and for lessening international tensions. It was left for an 
American delegate to point out that in his country different educators had 
different aims; some wanted to Americanise new citizens, others wanted simply 
to develop the individual. 

The conference divided itself into four commissions: on the content of adult 
education, on agencies and problems of organisation, on methods and tech- 
niques, and on means of establishing permanent co-operation between adult 
education workers in different countries. The four questions might be put 
tersely thus: What are we to teach? Who should teach? How should we teach? 
How are we to keep in touch? This summary report does not give the full text 
of the speeches, but it gives extended summaries of the commission reports and 
of the conference’s conclusion. It is to be followed later by a supplementary 
booklet giving the text of the conference’s working papers, the addresses given 
by the three chief guest speakers, and the reports brought in by delegates. The 
strong British delegation to the Elsinore conference included Mr. Robert 
Gardiner, director of extra-mural studies at University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 

~All UNESCO publications are obtainable from the Stationery Office, or 
direct from UNESCO, 19 avenue Kléber, Paris 16. This booklet is UNESCO’s 
publication number 406. How many have you read of the first 405? Read 


this one, anyway. 


East African Inter-territorial Swahili Committee 

The 1948 report of this committee records a reorganisation; the committee 
is reduced from twenty-two members (including a strong official element) to 
nine, all of whom are to be experts in the language. The committee is exercised 
over the difficulty of handling the increasing number of Swahili manuscripts; 
it has already appointed an assistant secretary to enable the secretary to give 
more time to linguistic and literary work, and it proposes to increase its staff 
of readers and to appoint a proof-reader in England. The committee has 
handed over to the East African Literature Bureau the affairs of the Swahili 
essay competition and the Swahili authorship competition, though it retains 
its literary and linguistic interest in the works submitted, and acts as the 
adjudicating authority. There were thirty-nine essays and fourteen larger works 
entered for the competition, and the committee records its satisfaction with the 
general improvement in the standard. Work is in progress on the revision of 
the standard dictionary, and the preparation of an abridged edition. The 
committee is hard at work too in standardising the Swahili equivalents of 
technical terms. And not only technical terms: a list of standard Swahili names 
of game animals is being prepared for use in the Kenya national parks. 


East African Literature Bureau 

The East African Literature Bureau has published its general circular No. 2, 
dated August 1949. In its first sixteen months the bureau has received 325 
original works and 199 translations. Of these 524 works, 85 were rejected; 27 
have been already put on sale, and 64 more are still in the Press; others, though 
accepted, are at an earlier stage. The analysis of the 225 works on which 
preparations are furthest advanced is interesting: 


la ee 
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Original Translations 
Fiction for schools . ; ‘ . =e 
General fiction : , . . 24 
Text-books . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 3 
Technical and agricultural ; . 120 
Tribal . , : ‘ ‘ . 15 
Biographical . ‘ ‘ . i ae 
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The languages in which books have been so far sent to Press are: English, 
Swahili, Luganda, Luo, Luyia, Kikuyu, Meru, Runyoro, Teso, Runyankore; 
13,525 copies of the bureau’s publications have so far been sold. Thirteen 
thousand copies and ten languages! It makes the economics of publishing very 
difficult—a point to be considered by some of our friends in United Nations 
circles who propose resolutions urging us to increase our efforts for the preserva- 
tion and development of indigenous languages. 


The Oxford University Press in West Africa 

As far as we are aware, the Oxford University Press is the first British 
publishing firm to open a local office in West Africa. Mr. T. T. Solaru is the 
representative, and he has opened an office and showroom at Ibadan in 
Nigeria. Mr. Solaru was formerly on the staff of Wesley College, Ibadan, and 
was an adviser to the British delegation at the Beirut conference of UNESCO 
in 1948. 


Shakespeare Recitals in Cyprus 

Miss Vivienne Bennett gave a series of Shakespeare recitals in Greece and 
Cyprus during October 1949. Her recital lasts for an hour and a half, and is 
in three parts, each illustrating one Shakespearean character. Miss Bennett’s 
repertoire includes Titania, Lady Macbeth, Katherine the Shrew, Viola and 
Rosalind. She appears in period costume, but with no décor other than changes 
of lighting on a dark background. When speaking the lines of characters other 
than the one she is portraying, she uses a series of masks designed for the 
purpose. The British Council, which arranged Miss Bennett’s tour, remarks 
in its annual report for 1948-9 that in most British colonies its resources will 
not allow it to carry out large-scale projects. Cyprus is lucky. The problem of 
providing music and drama for the colonies in the way they are provided for 
the Dominions and for foreign countries still remains to be solved. If the British 
Council is not the body to solve it, who is? 


Education in Puerto Rico 

The Government of Puerto Rico has had an educational survey made by 
Teachers’ College, Columbia. Even Puerto Rico, with its heavy Federal 
subsidies from the United States, has essentially the same problem as so many 
other territories. Its annual expenditure on education is $21,000,000, one-third 
of its total budget, and yet only 54 per cent of the children are in school; to 
bring education up to a minimum American standard would need a $50,000,000 
building programme and a doubling of the annual cost. But this is impossible 
on the present revenues of the island, and an increased Federal subsidy is the 
only solution. 
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Education in Bolivia 

A new bulletin of the United States Federal Security Agency Office of 
Education deals with education in Bolivia. The general picture is much the 
same as that given in other bulletins of education in other American countries. 
Bolivia is roughly the size of Nigeria, with 3} million people; it is sharply 
divided into highlands and lowlands, the climate ranging from arctic to tropical. 
Four-fifths of the people live in the hills; three-quarters of the population is 
reckoned to be illiterate. The national budget in 1947 amounted to about 
£8 million, and over 18 per cent, about £1} million, was spent on education. 
But what can be done in a country the size of Nigeria with £1} million? As the 
bulletin says, “‘the great problem of Bolivian education remains in the relation- 
ship between the country’s financial ability and the enormous need for increased 
educational facilities’. There were in 1947 about 155,000 children in public 
primary schools, 17,500 in the secondary and vocational schools, two-thirds of 
the secondary pupils being boys. The primary schools were staffed by some 
3,800 teachers; about 1,600 of these had received some professional training, 
their training ranging from a three-year post-primary course to a four-year 
post-secondary. School buildings and equipment leave much to be desired, 
and the memorisation of dictated notes is the usual type of school work done. 
There are seven universities, or rather seven constituent colleges of a federal 
university. 

The most interesting feature of the bulletin is the account it gives of the 
reorganisation which is now taking place in rural education, Hitherto, rural 
education has been neglected; the best teachers and the best part of school 
equipment were concentrated in the towns, and the rural schools were left to 
trail along behind. In 1944 a new start was made. It was assumed that the 
formal memorisation of the town school was useless for the countryman, and 
the aim of education in rural areas must be to raise the standard of living, to 
make the countryman a good farmer and stock-keeper, to give him an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the tool subjects, and to make him a good member of his 
family. Rural schools were grouped under central schools; in 1947 there were 
41 such central schools, with some goo schools dependent on them. The staff 
of the central school advise and supervise the staff of their dependent schools, 

The school dependent on a rural central school spends its morning in 
preparing and serving a meal (with due attention to dietetics and cleanliness), 
to hygiene, physical training and sports. Agriculture and stock-raising occupy 
the afternoon; they are taught on the project system, and reading, writing, and 
calculation are brought in and taught as required. The schools run farm clubs, 
which are adapted from the familiar 4-H club. It seems that these rural schools 
are making a gallant, and largely successful, attempt to make the farm and the 
home the centre of their school curriculum. It is not clear how far it will, be 
possible for the village child whose true bent is not for farming but for medicine 
or accountancy to pass from the rural school to a town school and so to a 
secondary school. It is all very well to stop a general drift to the town, but one 
must allow a trickle. We shall be interested to hear further news of the Bolivian 


rural school programme. 


Education in Remote Areas of New Kealand 

Children in New Zealand who live beyond the reach of the usual methods 
of schooling are well catered for by the correspondence school, which is part 
of the state’s free school system. The correspondence school was established 
twenty-seven years ago, and originally catered for the children of lighthouse 
keepers and others living in the more inaccessible parts of the country. Since 
it was established the service has widened its scope considerably, and its roll 


now stands at 5,000. 
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The New Zealand correspondence school is now organised to provide 
educational facilities for people—children or adults—who are unable to attend 
ordinary classes because of distance, some personal disability, or the nature of 
their work. 

Two thousand pupils are in the primary school grades, This total includes 
about 600 in infant classes and a big number of crippled and physically handi- 
capped children, There are about 1,000 full-time high school and secondary 
school pupils in their teens, and some 2,000 part-time adult students. These 
adults include young public service workers who require higher educational 
qualifications to secure promotion, youths and girls away from main centres 
who are unable to attend night classes at technical schools, and even nuns 
studying for their teachers’ certificates. 

The correspondence school operates from a headquarters at Wellington, 
where it has a staff of about 140 teachers and 40 clerks. The aim is to give 
pupils a sound all-round education, and as far as possible to give them the same 
advantages as those enjoyed by children in other schools. It develops a genuine 
personal relationship between teachers and pupils, and between fellow pupils, 
and has succeeded in creating, in spite of the handicap of isolation, a sense of 
unity and loyalty and a genuine esprit de corps. Instruction is provided in the 
full range of primary and post-primary education, embracing all the usual 
examinations and certificates up to university entrance level. Courses are also 
provided for those who do not want to sit for formal examinations. These cover 
all branches of needlecraft, arts and crafts, and many practical courses, such as 
agriculture. 

Radio, too, plays a part in teaching these correspondence pupils; each week 
the main broadcasting stations give two half-hourly periods in the mornings to 
special broadcast lessons and talks from the headmaster, Dr. A. G. Butchers. 

The school strives to foster extra-mural interests and aims to give its pupils 
an incentive to take part in a wide variety of out-of-school activities. For 
instance, among the many school clubs and societies are a camera club, stamp 
exchange club, story-writers’ club, Esperanto club, play-readers’ club, meccano 
and models club, young farmers’ and country life club, animal welfare club, 
and a pen friendship group which corresponds with children all over the world. 
The school fosters the boy scout and girl guide movements among its isolated 
pupils, and some belong to a junior Red Cross organisation which sends, 
through the British Red Cross, gifts of clothing and other articles for distribution 
in Europe. 

The school is constantly striving to improve the personal contact between 
teacher and pupil. It is meeting this need partly by a very successful system of 
travelling teachers, who visit homes and give pupils individual help with their 
problems. The visits are brief, and the teachers can do little more than deal 
with the most urgent inquiries. 

To help overcome the limitations of the visiting system, Dr. Butchers and 
his staff have over the past twelve years made several experiments on a small 
scale with residential schools for groups of correspondence school pupils. 

The latest residential school was held at Otaki, on the west coast of the 
North Island, about fifty miles north of Wellington. About forty boys, aged 
from ten to fifteen years, drawn from the school’s pupils of Forms 1 and 2 
attended the school. These are the two top grades in New Zealand primary 
schools. The boys came from many remote parts of the two islands, and all 
expenses, including travelling, were paid by the education department. 

This latest experiment has been so successful that it is hoped many more 
residential schools will be held. The correspondence school may eventually 
have its own permanent residential quarters, where pupils may “‘live in” for 
short periods to gain the full benefit of living, learning, and playing together. 

New Zealand, with an area of 103,000 square miles—larger than Britain— 
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and a population of fewer than 2,000,000, has many sparsely populated areas 
which cannot support even a one-teacher school. The correspondence school 
is giving the children of these areas, as well as its part-time students, a form of 
education which, with the ready co-operation of parents, equips. them for 
a place in the community. 


Cambridge Syndicate Examinations Overseas 

The Local Examinations Syndicate of Cambridge have now announced 
their 1951 programme of overseas examinations. In 1951 the School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate examinations in England will be replaced by 
the new General Certificate of Education. But the Syndicate does not intend to 
make a corresponding change in its overseas examinations until the new 
examination has been given a trial in England. 

In 1951 therefore the Overseas School Certificate and Higher School Cer- 
tificate examinations will be held as usual. Universities in the United Kingdom 
have agreed to accept passes at the appropriate levels in these examinations for 
their entrance requirements on the same basis as passes in subjects of the General 
Certificate of Education. 

The Overseas School Certificate and Higher School Certificate examinations 
will be school examinations, not open in the ordinary way to external or private 
candidates. . 

We hope to publish in our next issue a memorandum on the subject from 


the Cambridge Syndicate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
COLONIAL EDUCATION 


by H. G. A. Hucues 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
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AMERICA: 
Barber, Barbara. Tutor Training in the West Indies. Rewley House 


Papers (Oxford), vol. 2, no. 10, 1948-9, pp. 49-53. 
Education in Haiti. Oversea Education, vol. 20, no. 4, July 1949, pp. 


936-937. | im 

Evans-Smith, Eileen. Scouting and Guiding. Welfare Reporter, vol. 8, 
no. 6/7, June/July 1949, pp. 12-13. (Jamaica.) 

Gabriel, E. Haiti. The Quest for an Educational System. Year Book of 
Education 1949, pp. 298-309. 

Girvan, D. T. M. Co-ops for Youth. Welfare Reporter, vol. 8, no. 6/7. 

_ June/July 1949, p. 9. (Jamaica.) 

Notes from the Falklands, Oversea Education, vol. 20, no. 4, July 1949, 
PP- 932-933- ; 

Robins, Kathleen, and Bethune, Arthur. The Kingston and St. Andrew 
Youth Council. Welfare Reporter, vol. 8, no. 6/7, June/July 1949, 


PP. 4-5, 15. 
Sherlock, Philip M. The Caribbean Area: A Changing Economy. Year 
Book of Education 1949, pp. 286-297. 

Teacher Training in Trinidad. Oversea Education, vol. 20, no. 4, July 
1949, Pp. 938-939. 
Torres, F. M. Panorama de la educacién en los paises de la América latina. 
Habana, Imprenta de la Universidad de La Habana, 1949, 20 pp. 


ASIA AND THE Paciric: 
Educational Policy in Malaya. Central Advisory Committee Established. 
Commonwealth Survey, no. 35, November 12, 1949, pp. 33-34- 
Charton, A. Indo-China: Grafting French Culture on Far Eastern Stock. 
Year Book of Education 1949, pp. 584-595. 
Cheeseman, H. R. Malaya: Post-War Policy in Education. Year Book of 


Education 1949, pp. 544-55!- 
de la Court, J. F. H. A. The East Indies: Dutch Policy. Year Book of 


Education 1949, pp. 559-565. 

Groves, William C. Nauru: A Pattern for the South Pacific. Year Book of 
Education 1949, pp. 209-212. 

Julius, Charles. Papua-New Guinea: Mass Education. Year Book of 
Education 1949, pp. 198-208. 

Neilson, J. B. Singapore: A Polyglot Population. Year Book of Education 
1949, Pp. 552-558. Phin i , 

Prabha, C. The Teacher’s Day in Siam. Christian Science Monitor Weekly 
Magazine, October 2, 1948, p. 14. 

Social Welfare in Malaya. Commonwealth Survey, no. 33, October 15, 
1949, Pp. 41-43. 

Social Welfare Work in Singapore. Progress during 1948. Commonwealth 
Survey, no. 31, September 17, 1949, pp. 41-42. 

Subandrio, H. The East Indies: Indonesian Aspirations. Year Book of 
Education 1949, pp. 566-574. 


MEDITERRANEAN: 

Akrawi, Matta. The Arab World: Nationalism and Education. Year Book 
of Education 1949, pp. 422-439. 

Akrawi, Matta. Education and Cultural Change in the Arab World. 
Educational Record (Washington, D.C.), April 1949, pp. 116-136. 

Education in Egypt 1923-1948. Egyptian Education Bureau Bulletin, no. 
37, August 1949, pp. 16-17. (Diagrammatic presentation.) 

el Hussri, Sati. Syria: Post-Mandatory Developments. Year Book of Educa- 


tion 1949, Pp. 440-447. 
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Kinany, A. Kh. Muslim Educational Ideals. Year Book of Education 
1949, PP. 414-421. 

Kinany, G. Egypt and the Three R’s. Egyptian Education Bureau 
Bulletin, no. 38, September 1949, pp. 5-7. 

Kurani, Habib Amin. Lebanon: Educational Reform. Year Book of 
Education 1949, pp. 448-461. 

Learning in the Desert. Schools for Refugees from Palestine. Times 
Educational Supplement, no. 1787, July 29, 1949, p. 520. 

Rieger, E. Palestine: The Revival of Hebrew. Year Book of Education 
1949, PP- 471-479. : 

Saad El Din, M. Education and Culture. Egyptian Education Bureau. 
Bulletin, no. 35, May/June 1949, pp. 36-37. 

Where the Desert Blossoms. Life at the Ben Shemen Children’s Village. 
Times Educational Supplement, no. 1792, September 2, 1949, p. 601. 


CoLONIAL RESEARCH AND DOCUMENTATION: 

African Language Studies. The Work of Professor Ida Ward. Common- 
wealth Survey, no. 34, October 29, 1949, pp. 37-38. 

African Regional Scientific Conference. Commonwealth Survey, no. 31, 
September 17, 1949, pp. 19-20. 

Coedés, Georges. L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. L’Informateur 
Colonial, November 1, 1949, p. 13. (To be continued.) 

Colonial Research 1948-49. Report of the Colonial Research Council. 
Commonwealth Survey, no. 28, August 6, 1949, pp. 29-30. 

Co-ordinating Research in the Caribbean. Publication of a Year Book of 
Research. Commonwealth Survey, no. 33, October 15, 1949, pp. 23-24. 

Pratt, S. A. J. The Discovery of Africa. Africana, vol. 1, no. 3, Summer 
1949, pp. 10-11. (How Africans may study their own society.) 

Research in East Africa, 1948-49. Regional Research Organizations Set 
Up. Commonwealth Survey, no. 31, September 17, 1949, pp. 25-28. 

Research in the Far East, 1948-49. Commonwealth Survey, no. 30, 
September 3, 1949, pp. 19-22. 

Research in the West Indies, 1948-1949. Colonial Microbiological Research 
Institute Opened. Commonwealth Survey, no. 32, October 1, 1949, 
PP- 35-37: 

Research in West Africa during 1948-49. Schemes approved under C.D. & 
W. Act. Commonwealth Survey, no. 29, August 20, 1949, pp. 25-28. 

Robinson, Kenneth. Nuffield College. Corona, vol. 1, no. 11, December 
1949, pp. 10-13. 

Thompson, C, H. Colonial Archives. Their Importance in Administration. 
Corona, vol. 1, no. g, October 1949, pp. 27-29. 


CoLoniAL STUDENTS OVERSEAS: 
Akinsemoyin, Kunle. An Undergraduate at Glasgow. West African 
Review, vol. 20, no. 264, September 1949, pp. 1005, 1007. 
Mackay, Mercedes. West Africans to study in Canada? West Africa, vol. 33, 
no. 1707, November 12, 1949, p. 1071. 

Okusaga, D. A. Problem of Indigent West African Students in Great 
Britain. WASU Magazine, vol. 12, no. 6, Spring 1949, pp. 35-38. 
U.K. Training Course for Colonial Journalists. Commonwealth Survey, 

no. 31, September 17, 1949, pp. 29-30. 
Zaki, Eva. Our Teachers Abroad. Egyptian Education Bureau Bulletin, 
no. 38, September 1949, pp. 17-18. 


Firm AND Rapto: 
Cartoons and Films in China. Unesco Courier, vol. 2, no. 9, October 1, 


1949, P. 12. 
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Central African Film Unit. Colonial Cinema, vol. 7, no. 2, September 1949, 
Pp. 27-29. 

Educating the African by Films. Central African Film Unit at Mangwende 
Reserve. African Weekly (Salisbury), vol. 6, no. 12, August 17, 1949, p. I. 

Film Work in the Gold Coast. The Accra School and Gold Coast Film 
Unit. Commonwealth Survey, no. 34, October 29, 1949, pp. 39-40. 

Goodman, Louis S., and Jones, Yvonne (Comps.). Selected References on 
Audio-Visual Methods; an annotated bibliography correlated with 
Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York, Film 
Research Associates, 1949, 30 pp. $1.00. (Mimeographed.) 

Hughes, H, G. A. Films in Language Teaching and Research. Scientific 
Film Association Bulletin, new series, no. 2, July 1949, pp. 6-8 and no. 3, 
September 1949, pp. 2-4. 

Jadot, J.-M. Le Cinéma au Congo Belge. Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 
Bulletin des Séances, vol. 20, no. 2, 1949, pp. 407-433. 

Maddison, John. Le Cinéma et |’ Information mentale des Peuples primitifs. 
Revue Internationale de Filmologie, vol. 1, no. 3/4, October 1948, 
PP- 305-310. 

Rennalls, M. A. Visual Education in Jamaica. Colonial Cinema, vol. 7, 
no. 2, September 1949, pp. 34-35. 

Riley, Ronald H. Malayan Interlude. Imagery (London), vol. 1, no. 3, 
September 1949, pp. 10-12. (Filming with the Malayan Film Unit.) 

The School of Instruction, Accra, Gold Coast. Colonial Cinema, vol. 7, 
no. 2, September 1949, pp. 43-45. 

Unesco. An International Index of Films on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources. Paris, Unesco, 1949, 175 pp. 

van Wyk, S. L. The 16-mm. Film Educational Aid in South Africa. 
Scientific Film Association Bulletin, new series, no. 2, July 1949, 
pp. 10-11. 


HiGHER EDUCATION: 
Ateek, A. A. Al-Azhar: The Mosque and University, V. Egyptian Educa- 
tion Bureau Bulletin, no. 39, October 1949, pp. 10-13. 
Batubo, A. B. Life at Fourah Bay College. Africana, vol. 1, no. 2, April 
1949, pp. 11-12. 
Chambers, M. M. University Enrolments in the Eastern World. Higher 
Education, vol. 5, no. 14, March 15, 1949, pp. 161-162. 
Chambers, M. M. University Enrolments in the British Commonwealth. 
Higher Education, vol. 5, no. 9, January 1, 1949, pp. 101-104. 
Colonial Higher Education 1947-1949. Second Report of the Inter- 
University Council. Commonwealth Survey, no. 34, October 29, 
1949, PP- 33-34- 
Edney, E. B. Biology in Colonial Universities. Colonial Review, vol. 6, 
no. 3, September 1949, pp. 78-79. 
Extra-Mural Work in the West Indies. The West Indies University College 
Goes to the People. Commonwealth Survey, no. 30, September 3, 1949, 





pp. 31-32. 

Golikhiepe: J. Harold. The Australian National University. Higher Edu- 
cation, vol. 5, no. 15, April 1, 1949, pp. 177-179. 

Semaine Coloniale Universitaire, avril 1949. Antwerp, Institut Universi- 
taire des Territoires d’Outre-Mer, 1949, xvi, 144 pp. 

The Hebrew University, Jerusalem: Its History and Development. Jerusa- 
lem, Hebrew University, grd ed., 1948, 216 pp. 

The University College of Nigeria. Progress at Ibadan. Commonwealth 
Survey, no. 28, August 6, 1949, pp. 35-36. 
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University College of the Gold Coast. Principal Reviews First Academic 
Year. Commonwealth Survey, no. 33, October 15, 1949, pp. 37-38. 
University of Malaya Founded. Commissioner-General Installed as First 
Chancellor. Commonwealth Survey, no. 34, October 29, 1949, pp. 
35-36. 
New PERIODICALS: 

African Abstracts. Bulletin Analytique Africaniste. No. 1, January 1950. 
International African Institute, London. 26s, per annum. 

African Music Society Newsletter. No. 1, June 1948. African Music 
Society, P.O. Box 2616, Johannesburg. 

New Education. No. 1, June 1949. Lady Willingdon Training College, 
Madras. Rs. 4 per annum. 

The Adventure of Educations. No. 1, January 1949. Educational Adviser’s 
Office, Fort, Bombay 1. 


RecENT REPORTS: 

International Scientific Film Association, Report on the Second Annual 
Congress. London, Scientific Film Association, 1948, 98 pp. 

Seminario Regional de Educacién en la América Latina, Caracas, 1948. 
Trabajos Colectivos e Individuales: 

I. Alfabetizacién y: Educacién de Adultos. (xxiv, 48 pp.) 
II. Educacién Rural. (xxiv, 39 pp.) 
III, Educacién Vocacional. (xxiv, 95 pp.) 
IV. Formacién de Maestros. (xxiv, 61 pp.) 
V. Educacién para la Paz. (xxiv, 66 pp.) 
All published by The Panamerican Union, Washington, D.C., 1949. 

Unesco. Summary Report of the International Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion, Elsinore, Denmark, 19-25 June 1949. (Publication No. 406.) 
Paris, Unesco, 1949, 40 pp. 

Union of South Africa. Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the 
Native School Feeding Scheme. Pretoria, Government Printer, 1949, 
142 pp. 

Union of South Africa. Report on Technical and Vocational Education. 
(U.G. no. 65/1948.) Pretoria, Government Printer, 1948, 310 pp. 

‘TExT-Books: 

Bronté, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. (Simplified English Series.) London, 
Longmans, 1949, 159 pp. 

Clark, E. Phyllis. Homecraft Notes for African Teachers. Book 2: Laundry- 
work. London, Longmans, 1949, vi, 90 pp. 35. 

Coggan, F. D. The Book for To-day. Broadcasts on the Bible. London, 
Sheldon Press, 1949, 84 pp. 

Conan Doyle, Sir Arthur. Some Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. (Bridge 
Series.) London, Longmans, 1949, ix, 182 pp. 35. 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. London, Longmans, 1949, viii, 136 pp. 

Dumbrell, H. J. E. and Hooper, K. E. L. African Participation in Govern- 
ment. Cape Town, Longmans, 1949, 139 pp. 35. 

Flood, W. E. The Wonders of Light. (Science in the Modern World.) 
London, Longmans, 1949, 144 pp. 

Flood, W. E. The Earth on which we live. (Science in the Modern World.) 
London, Longmans, 1949, 144 pp. 

Frémont, Isabelle. The Tortoise of Koka, and other stories. (Oxford Story 
Readers for Africa, Grade I.) London, Oxford University Press, 1949, 
30 pp- 

Frémont, Isabelle. The Goat and the Hyena, and other stories, (Oxford 
Story Readers for Africa, Grade I.) London, Oxford University Press, 


1949, 30 pp. 
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Griffiths, V. L. Character Aims. Some Suggestions on Standards for a 
Rising Nation. (Good Citizen Series.) London, Longmans, 1949, xii, 
51 pp. 1s. 4d. 

Hollingsworth, L. W. A Short History of the East Coast of Africa. London, 
Macmillan, 2nd ed., 1949, vii, 181 pp. 

Longmans’ New African Arithmetic. Books I and II. London, Longmans, 
1949, 79 pp. and 123 pp. 15. 2d. and 15. 3d. 

Moore, W. G. A Dictionary of Geography. (Penguin Reference Books, 
R. 2.) Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1949, 182 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Nigerian Union of Teachers. A Primer on Igbo Etiquette. London, 
Longmans, 1949, 32 pp. 8d. 

Ruck, D. J. Men, Manners and Modes in Northern Rhodesia. (Window 
on Africa Series, No. 1.) London, Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, 1948, 56 pp. 

Senior, Mary. About Books. (African Home Library, No. 112.) London, 
Sheldon Press, 1949, 16 pp. 2d. 

Schwab, Janet H. Plant Doctor. George Washington Carver. (African 
Home Library, No. 115.) London, Sheldon Press, 1949, 16 pp. 2d. 
Twain, Mark. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. (Simplified English Series.) 

London, Longmans, 1949, xi, 129 pp. 25. 

Williams, R. O. School Gardening in the Tropics. London, Longmans, 

3rd ed., 1949, 143 Pp. 35. 


[Pressure of other work has compelled Mr. Hughes to give up contributing 
this bibliography, which has appeared regularly in Oversea Education since the 
issue of October 1946. We are very grateful to Mr. Hughes and to his pre- 
decessor, Mr. K. Howard Drake, for this work, which they have carried out as 
a labour of love. We need hardly add that we should be glad indeed if any 
successor appeared to take up their mantle. At present there is none in sight; 
and until one appears, this instalment of the bibliography will be the last.— 
Ed., Oversea Education. | 


REVIEWS 


The Year Book of Education, 1949 (London, Evans), pp. xv, 660. £3 35. 

In his introduction to this massive book the chairman of the editorial board, 
Dr. G. B. Jeffery of the London University Institute of Education, explains that 
the 1948 and the 1949 Year Books are meant to be taken together as an attempt 
to make a world survey of educational problems in the post-war world. This 
book is a collection of signed articles, expressing the views of their writers on the 
problems they deal with. As Dr. Jeffery emphasises, it is not ‘‘an effort to present 
a balanced view of the world of education as seen through the eyes of my 
English-speaking colleagues of the editorial board and against the background 
of our philosophy”. The Year Book of Education is not a work of reference, to 
which one can turn for factual information on educational policy and statistics 
in any part of the world. It is a collection of articles on educational topics, and 
it appeals to its readers by the interest of the topics and the writers’ skill and 
authority in presentation. 

At the same time, it does give a good deal of information. To pick it up for 
consultation is as dangerous as to pick up a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
your eye and your interest are caught, and you find yourself reading far beyond 
the page you went for. 

The book is divided into ten sections. Nine of these are regional, the tenth 
being an introductory section containing four chapters of a more general nature. 
But many of the articles in the regional sections concentrate on special topics. 
Thus the African section discusses the special problems of learning a European 
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language, of European education in tribal communities, and. of the develop- 
ment of a mixed culture, as well as the more general articles summarising 
educational progress in given territories. It is more satisfactory to discuss 
a special topic thus in one particular setting than to write discursively about 
‘“‘What we are trying to do and how far we have got.” Even the best of the 
general regional articles give a sense of over-compression, and they all—as is 
natural—seem to say much the same thing. We hope that in future years the 
editors will have still more articles of the type of Professor Freyre’s article on 
racial problems in Brazil and Mr. P. P. Brown’s on learning a European 
language, and fewer of the “‘seneral progress” type. And an average of thirteen 
pages is too short: with fewer articles and longer, the Year Book would be still 
more valuable. Even as it is, however, I dare not keep it on my office bookshelf; 
I should spend too much time in reading it. 


Character Aims. V. L. Griffiths and Abdel Rahman Ali Taha (London, Longmans 
Green & Co.), pp. xii, 51. 15. 4d. 

Character Training. V. L. Griffiths and Abdel Rahman Ali Taha (London, 
Longmans Green & Co.), pp. xiii, 50. 15. 4d. 


These two books in the Good Citizen series set out to suggest standards of 
character “‘for a rising nation’ and to explain to parents the principles of 
character training. The phrase character training is in danger of degenerating, 
like democracy, into a phrase which everyone takes to mean something entirely 
admirable, but which everyone is free to interpret in his own way. It is high 
time that somebody should ask what it is, and how it can be carried out. 

This is exactly what these two little books set out to do. The authors list 
fifteen qualities of character, such as energy, modesty, initiative, sincerity, 
courtesy. Under each of these headings they discuss what standard should be 
aimed at by parents and teachers and suggest topics for group discussion. In 
each quality they list five possible grades, from exceptionally good down to bad; 
and then they build up from these fifteen qualities a suggestive picture of the 
good man, illustrating their tale by quotations from Islamic, Christian, and 
Chinese writings. 

Then comes the question of how to encourage these desirable qualities. 
Character training contains six chapters pointing out that many school and play 
activities which parents are apt to dismiss as waste of time are potent influences 
on the development of character—such things, for example, as games, nature 
study, gardening. (It is interesting to compare the views of school gardens in 
Character Training with those in Mr. Williams’s book School Gardening in the 
Tropics.) ‘There are interesting discussions on freedom and discipline, on the 
superiority of example over instruction, and on the ways in which a parent can 
help and hinder the development of his child’s character. 

If these books were in the hands of all parents and teachers our work in this 
important matter would be easier. In so far, that is, as people can learn from 
instruction! 


African Participation in Government. H. J. E. Dumbrell & K. E. L. Hooper 
(Longmans Green & Co.), pp. 139. 35. od. 

This little book describes and commends the representative, democratic, 
Western way of government to the African student while solemnly warning him 
that the time of the Africans’ political maturity has not yet come. With an 
impatient intelligentsia this twofold essay would be difficult in any part of the 
continent, but it is particularly so for authors whose centre of gravity, as in this 
case is the Union, the High Commission Territories, and Southern Rhodesia. 
Present policies in the Union cast a sinister shadow over Southern and Central 
Africa and, in view of the smart regress in the Union from the authors’ goal of 
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“participation” their exhortation to more patience, more education and harder 
work may have an exasperating effect on the Africans whom they wish to help. 

The authors, in fact, are in a dilemma and it is not surprising that their 
piping should occasionally take on a troubled sound. On the one hand they 
seem to imply that where, as in West Africa, there are no white settlers, there is 
the prospect of quicker and easier political development for Africans; on the 
other hand, they are committed to the great educative value for the African of 
a self-governing European community which is constrained to admit that the 
white settler, for various reasons, is markedly and increasingly reluctant to grant 
“participation” to his African brother. A similar dilemma appears when they 
deal with the economic basis of democracy. For the African “‘politician” they 
have, understandably, an undisguised contempt, but it is difficult to see how 
Africans are to participate in politics without politicians and it might have been 
more helpful—it would certainly have been more charitable—to point out that 
the absorption of the relatively few educated Africans in the civil services has 
the effect, at present, of leaving the political field too much to the self-seeker 
and the charlatan. 

The authors make it clear that “‘Indirect Rule”’ is essentially local govern- 
ment along traditional lines. They recognise, too, that these lines must broaden 
to prevent a growing gulf between the patriarchal mode of Indirect Rule in the 
localities and the elective representations made of “‘Direct Rule”’ at the centre. 
Perhaps they exaggerate the existing gulf, for they emphasise the despotic rather 
than the conciliar aspect of chieftainship. On the other hand, quoting Lord 
Hailey, they suggest that a development of African institutions may eventually 
imprint a new character on the machinery of government devised from Europe. 

The chapter on Economics is a little bleak. As said before, it reflects the 
politica] dilemma. Our authors, for instance, insist that the Western mode of 
representative government requires a much stronger economic basis than that 
obtaining among African communities to-day, but is it not rash, in view of 
West Africa, to assert that ‘‘one undeniable fact throughout Africa is that the 
more numerous the Europeans, the greater the economic advance that has been 
made by all races’? When production for mere subsistence is declared archaic 
and inadequate, and the profit motive is invoked as the required incentive to 
economic effort, it is disconcerting to be confronted with the confiscation of 
profits by the modern welfare state. One may almost suspect a touch of cynicism 
in the dictum ‘“To-day any merchant or manufacturer can become a millionaire 
but if he does so he will have to pay enormous taxes to the state.’ Rather a sad 
conclusion, this, to our brave new world of Profit. On the other hand, the wel- 
fare state does look after people and so contributes to the higher standard of living 
that is held up as the goal of increased economic effort. This line of reasoning 
is defensible, but Africans may find it tortuous and unconvincing. They would 
work harder for the prospect of becoming Aristotle’s Magnificent Man. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the concise yet detailed 
description of the actual government machinery in the several territories. ‘This 
is not only a useful and handy body of information but it will enable the African 
student to consider objectively the complex variety of the scene and will point 
to the need of political experiment and to the inadequacy of any simpliste 
approach towards full African participation in government. 


Mission to Haiti; the report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assis- 
tance to the Republic of Haiti (Lake Success, the United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O.), pp. xvii, 327. $2.50. 

The development plans of British oversea territories, published by the 

Government printer, look as a rule far less impressive than this pound and a half 

of glossy paper, full of good photographs and graphs. British readers, especially 
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officials, may for this very reason tend to be suspicious of this United Nations 
report, produced by a mission of twelve, consisting of a chief, a secretary, nine 
‘experts’, and an administrative assistant, who spent two months in Haiti. 
But when the report is studied, there is no doubt that it is a good piece of work, 
and that if Haiti does what it is advised to do, it will be a better place. 

Much of the advice is pretty obvious. Haiti’s problems‘are those of many 
tropical countries: erosion, rural indebtedness, bad communications and 
water supply, slums, illiteracy, yaws, malaria and tuberculosis, and, at the 
bottom of all these, poverty. Haiti’s dilemma likewise is familiar: short-term 
campaigns to cure the symptoms will have a long-term effect in curing the 
disease, but without money the short-term campaigns are not possible. For 
this reason the most interesting chapters in the report are those dealing with 
finance and revenue. The mission was not able to put its finger on any large, 
neglected source of revenue; but its recommendations seem likely to divert 
more of the existing revenue to development purposes, and hence to start the 
process of improvement. The mission considers that there are possibilities in 
the replacement of duties on exports by a modern income tax, and that a 
comparatively small outlay in roads and hotels should bring into being 
a thriving tourist industry. 

Oversea Education published in July 1949 a note on education in Haiti. The 
mission’s recommendations on education are to start a literacy campaign in 
Creole and French, to produce basic readers for this literacy campaign and 
school books for the schoolchildren, to introduce a practical programme of 
industrial training and apprenticeship, and to extend the existing programme 
of rural community schools. It is interesting to learn that the use of automotive 
and electric power is rapidly increasing, and that there is an active demand for 
properly trained craftsmen. The existing establishments of various kinds for 
giving vocational training are small and ill-equipped, and the training they 
give is based on the old-fashioned hand-worker tradition, Much could be done 
by improving their equipment and by introducing modern machine techniques 
to supplement the old hand-work. Haiti is fortunate in one respect, if the 
mission is correctly informed: ‘‘Vocational education needs no special defence 
against the prestige of the classical or academic curriculum. ‘The economic 
value of skilled workers is ample compensation for the lack of a Bachelor of 
Arts degree.’’ We are not sure that this would be universally true outside Haiti. 
The mission recognises that teacher training is the essential first step in educa- 
tional reform; the existing training facilities are too small and too academic. 
In its recommendations for the establishment of more schools and community 
centres and for the training of teachers who know how to run them, and how 
to develop community consciousness, the mission is on ground familiar to 
Oversea Education readers, One difficulty noted by the mission is not unknown 
in British territories—there are no compact villages, the rural population living 
widely dispersed. But it seems that when a rural school is opened, the pupils 
nevertheless arrive in embarrassing numbers. 

This Haitian development plan is well worth studying. We wish Haiti luck in 
carrying it out; and we look forward to reading other reports as good as this one. 


Training Rural Leaders. An F,A.O. Study (Washington, F.A.O.), pp. vi, 136. 
$1.50 (obtainable from H.M.S.O., London). 


This publication of the Food and Agricuiture Organisation is an account of 
the Shantan Bailie school in Kansu province, China. The social and economic 
problems of rural China—which seem, save for the differences of climate, to be 
remarkably similar to those of rural Haiti, or indeed of many another poor 
region—are being tackled by the Chinese Industrial Co-operative movement. 
The C.I.C. naturally found that it needed training centres to train co-operative 
leaders, and the Bailie schools, named after an American missionary called 
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Joseph Bailie, were started for this purpose. From 1940 onwards, nine Bailie 
schools were established in different parts of China, but both the C.I.C. move- 
ment and the schools which it inspired fell on evil days at the end of the war, 
and it was seen that a new approach was needed. 

The new start was made under the leadership. of Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander, who came to China in 1926 and was for twelve years a factory 
inspector for the C.I.C. in Shanghai. As so often is the case, Mr. Alley’s essential 
ideas were simple enough; the difficulty lay in carrying them out. He proposed 
to train rural leaders, beginning at the bottom, and aiming at raising the 
villages from their apathy and setting them to realise their possibilities. He 
wanted the villagers to see for themselves that small-scale modern technique 
—not large-scale factory production—could help them to live better, and he 
wanted them to co-operate in using this technique in their everyday life. The 
school was to be a co-operative body, and, above all, the boys who were trained 
in it were to stay in the country and help their fellow-villagers, 

All this is perhaps commonplace. Mr. Alley wants what we all want, though 
we do not all get it. Mr. Alley seems to have got it, and this booklet is the truly 
inspiring story of how he got it. Of course, from one point of view, the hardships 
of the Shantan Bailie school were positive advantages. All the boys were poor 
and wretched; Shantan was about a thousand miles away from a big industrial 
city, and there was a civil war and chaos to make the city unattractive; the sur- 
rounding countryside, though poor, had resources which could be tapped to 
bring about a rapid improvement in the standard of living; and there was very 
little in the way of other educational facilities in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Alley’s problem would have been different if his school had been twenty miles 
outside Lagos or Kampala. 

Never mind. Mr. Alley’s problem was big enough. He solvéd it; and his 
story can help us all. 


School Gardening in the Tropics. R. O. Williams (London, Longmans Green & 
Co.), pp. 143. 35. od, 

This is a book mainly for teachers; the author hopes that it may be useful 
for older children, but we think he underrates the language difficulty. Teachers, 
however, should find it extremely helpful. It tells them all they will want to 
know about gardening operations, from digging and manuring to the various 
methods of propagating; it has suggestive chapters on experiments and on the 
garden diary and accounts, and a somewhat thin chapter on pests. 

Mr. Williams has sound views on the educational value of the school 
garden. It is to be hoped that teachers, and also agricultural instructors, will 
take to heart his double warning that the gardening period must not be one of 
drudgery, and that gardening is not included in the curriculum with the idea 
that pupils should become gardeners, any more than the teaching of sewing to 
girls is intended to make them seamstresses. It would be a great step forward 
if everybody connected with school gardens accepted them as parts of a liberal 
education, not merely vocational, and gave up the idea that the chief value of 
the school garden is to popularise the profession of agriculture. 

The book contains useful lists of plants and insecticides. On p. 30 should 
not one of the two plants named Acalypha marginata be A. macrophylla? 


The Teachers’ Handbook of Test Construction, Marking and Records. John C. Daniels 
(London, Crosby Lockwood & Son), pp. 79. 45. 6d. 
Mr. Daniels does not like answers of the essay type. Let us therefore deal 
with him in the way he would prefer. 
Question 1. Are the following statements true or false? If you do not know 
the answer, it is best not to guess, but to write instead cannot say. 
(a) This book should interest teachers in all types of school. True 
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It convincingly argues that we should use fewer “‘essay”’ 
examination questions and more “‘objective tests’’. True 
Our school examinations would be better if we pondered 
over Mr. Daniels’s advice. True 
After reading this book I will never set a question of the 
“essay” type again. False 
It is no use reading this book unless you know a lot about 
statistical theory. False 
Mr. Daniels does his best to make the statistical work simple. True 
) He is completely successful in this. False 
) After reading his book I shall always remember what stan- Cannot 
dard deviation means. say 


Question 2. Which of the answers given is correct? 

a) If you do not plough solemnly through all his mathematics, 
you will find Mr. Daniels’s book (1) meaningless; (2) obscure; 
(3) not worth reading; (4) suggestive. Answer: 4 
The most important thing in the book is (1) the discussion 
of standard scores; (2) the future of examinations; (3) objec- 
tive tests; (4) statistical theory. Answer: I 
The most interesting thing in the book is the discussion of 
(1) standard scores; (2) the future of examinations; (3) 
objective tests; (4) statistical theory. Answer: 3 
As far as teachers overseas are concerned, Mr. Daniels’s 
advice should be (1) accepted without further question; 
(2) followed up by independent experiment; (3) ignored; 
(4) accepted in principle but modified in detail. Answer: 2 


The Library in Education. R. G. Ralph (London, Turnstile Press), pp. 144. 75. 6d. 


Opinions may differ as to where the centre, or dynamo, of school life is to 
be found. Some would find it in the chapel, others in the assembly hall, others 
on the playing-fields. Not unpardonably, our author finds it in the library. 

The ‘‘teacher-librarian” of a considerable secondary school—for the author 
rightly insists that the librarian should be a teacher—will have a full-time job 
indeed. And although he may not teach more than half the normal hours, he 
may well blench at the formidable array of duties and devices prescribed for 
him in his library. 

The author’s treatment is thorough and exhaustive; he is both comprehen- 
sive and enthusiastic. His enthusiasm, however, is tempered by his practical 
experience. One is persuaded that he has actually done all the things, or most 
of the things, that he advocates. His topics include the physical shape, form, 
and decoration of the library, the selection and cataloguing of books, the 
appraisement of the children’s reading tastes by age and sex, the integration of 
the library with the school curriculum, the formal and informal use of the 
library by staff and pupils, relations with the public librarian, and (not least) 
the library’s bearing on further education. 

To manage a library efficiently, especially a library for those of tender years, 
demands no small amount of skill and knowledge. Eschewing counsels of 
perfection, we think that there are few teacher-librarians who could fail to 
profit by this book. 


The Englishman’s Home (London, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
pp. 32. 15. od. 

This is a well-produced little book of pictures with accompanying text, 
designed to show strangers how the Englishman lives. There are excellent 
photographs, and three clear diagrams showing the structure of the house, the 
water system, and the drainage system. There is a glossary. 
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We have only one criticism, but it is a serious one. The houses illustrated 
are modern well-designed semi-detached houses of the 3-bedroom, 2 reception- 
room type, and the french windows of the drawing-room illustrated on page 9 
open on to a garden about 80 feet long, ending in a meadow. In other words, 
they are houses of the £1,000 to £1,500 a year income-group, which is a small 
minority of Englishmen; and most Englishmen are not so fortunate as to live 
in such houses. The oversea reader will get from this book the impression that 
Englishmen live at home in much the same style as they do in the tropics, 
except perhaps that the housewife has to take the joint out of the oven (page 13) 
for herself. By way of contrast, we are shown a block of modern flats, “‘a rich 
man’s house in the country” (a beautiful house in Jacobean style), a row of 
Georgian town houses, and a few country thatched cottages. But the whole 
emphasis is put on the modern semi-detached villa, which as we have said is 
too modern and too comfortable to be typical. And too tidy! 

Of course, it is only possible to give a small selection of pictures. But the 
fact remains that most Englishmen live in places like Peckham, burn coal fires, 
hang the washing out in the back yard, and fill their houses with a miscellaneous 
collection of furniture and oddments. To suggest that they mostly live in 
Bournville or Welwyn garden city, furnish throughout at Heal’s, and always 
have their houses neat and ready for the Country Life photographer is seriously 
misleading. 


Stick and Potato-Cut Printing. Allan Smith (London, A. & C. Black), pp. 24. 
Is. Od. 

Linoleum Cutting and Printing. Allan Smith (London, A. & C. Black), pp. 24. 
1s. Od, 

Two useful little books for the elementary art student. Sticks and potatoes 
(or yams) are commoner in tropical schools than linoleum, but lino-cuts should 
not be beyond the scope of secondary schools. The subjects illustrated are of 
course purely European, but the technique described can be used for indigenous 


designs. It should take root very readily in parts of Africa where there is an 
indigenous tradition of wood printing on textiles. 


Into the Breach, Loveday Martin (London, The Turnstile Press), pp. ix, 65. 
5s. Od. 

The great and statesmanlike scheme of emergency training of teachers in 
Britain is now drawing to its close, and this brief account of it is timely and 
welcome. The six chapters of the book describe the nature of the emergency, 
the scheme in general outline, the students and the staff of the emergency 
training colleges, the work they did there, and the general lessons which the 
scheme has to teach us for the future. 

Britain’s problem was not by any means the same as the problem which 
faces most governments in the tropics. In Britain, the problem was to train 
large numbers of teachers quickly to provide for the large numbers of children 
coming into the schools. Money was not a major difficulty, and buildings, 
difficult though they were, were less difficult than staff; it was commonly held 
that buildings would be ready by the time the staff were trained. In tropical 
colonies, the problem is quite different. Money is the greatest difficulty, and 
without money it is impossible to provide buildings, or to pay teachers when 
they are trained. If a tropical government wanted to start an emergency 
training scheme, it would get the candidates for training, but nothing else. 

Nevertheless, there is much in the British emergency training scheme 
which is suggestive for teacher training in the tropics. There is the method of 
selecting the students. There are the modifications brought into the ordinary 
curriculum and methods of a teacher training college for the special needs of 
these unusually mature and experienced students. There is the delighted 
amazement of students who had long regarded themselves as past the age of 
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study (but who nevertheless had been admitted to college) at finding that 
modern teaching methods in the hands of picked teachers made learning 
possible and even easy. There is the experience of such well-tried methods as 
the project when applied with these different students. And there is the dis- 
cussion whether some of these ideas and methods can be retained when recruit- 
ment to the teaching professions settles down again to routine. 

Into the Breach is only a brief account of this adventure in training, and it will 
no doubt be superseded in due course by a larger and fuller book. But mean- 
while, since it may be conjectured that for oversea territories the value of the 
British experience is not in the details of the methods being followed but in 
the spirit which devised and inspired them, those in the tropics who are im- 
mersed in the routine of teacher training would find Into the Breach interesting and 
stimulating. 

Part-Time Education in Great Britain: an Historical Outline. H. C. Dent (London, 
The Turnstile Press), pp. ix, 71. 55. od. 

This is a companion to Into the Breach. The editor of the Times Educational 
Supplement has told the story of the development of part-time education from 
the beginnings of night schools in the early eighteenth century down to the 
county college of to-day. The mechanics’ institutes, the night schools, the day 
continuation schools, the university extension classes, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the juvenile employment centres, the summer schools—they are 
all there. 

The story well illustrates the British reliance on voluntary service, and the 
variety of experiment and organisation that evolves to suit different needs. 
In many oversea territories there are limits to the amount of formal full-time 
education that can be provided on existing resources. The development of a 
system of part-time education for adults and adolescents may be the answer to 
the problem. Those responsible for planning such developments will find Mr. 
Dent’s handy little account of British experience most useful. 


The Education and Training of Teachers. 

In the Classroom with Children under Thirteen Years of Age. 

The Influence of Home and Community on Children under Thirteen Years of Age. 
(Paris, UNESCO, London, H.M.S.O.) pp. 61, 63, 53. 15. od. each. 

These useful little booklets are members of a series to be published by 
UNESCO under the general title Towards World Understanding. The first of 
the three here mentioned comes from the seminar held at Ashridge in England, 
and the other two from the seminar held at Podebrady in Czechoslovakia, 
both during the summer of 1948. The American term seminar is somewhat 
unfamiliar to British readers outside university post-graduate circles. As 
UNESCO has taken it up and intends to use it freely, it may be as well to 
quote what UNESCO means by it. ““The UNESCO seminar’’, says one of these 
booklets, “‘is a particular type of international conference at which specialists, 
selected by their governments, are brought together to study specific educational 
problems.” Another of these booklets adds that “International seminars, or 
study conferences, have become one of UNESCO’s most important educational 
activities . . . The most valuable feature of these seminars is the small informal 
group in which information is exchanged, ideas and methods are discussed, 
and solutions to problems are suggested.” 

These booklets do not, of course, contain verbatim reports of the proceedings 
at the seminars; nor would anyone desire to read verbatim reports. They do, 
however, contain a good deal of the essential meat. The Education and Training 
of Teachers prints the reports of the three study groups into which the Ashridge 
seminar divided: one on child growth and development, one on social under- 
standing, one on international understanding. It is explained that to avoid 
unnecessary repetition and to make the report interesting to the reader who 
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was not present at the seminar, two of the three group reports have been some- 
what edited, and the third summarised. One out of the thirteen lectures which 
were delivered to the seminar is printed in full because of its intimate connec- 
tion with one of the group reports. 

The Influence of Home and Community contains the texts of two speeches 
delivered at the seminar, one memorandum on research in child training, 
prepared at Columbia university, and one of the four group reports. Jn the 
Classroom contains only one group report, that on education in the classroom 
as a means of developing international understanding. 

Nobody who has experience of drawing up committee reporis will expect 
these books to speak out clearly and confidently as one writer can do when 
expressing his own views. The group reports proclaim themselves for what 
they are by their caution, their preference for generalities and abstractions 
rather than concrete recommendations, and in fact by what an impatient critic 
might describe as vagueness and dithering. They are so careful to include 
every point of view that was represented in the group, that every reader will 
find much to disagree with. But you do not attend a seminar, or read its report, 
merely to grunt approvingly; you attend in order to hear other people’s points 
of view and to strike sparks. And these reports will undoubtedly do every reader 
the service of setting him thinking. 

We must not give the impression that these reports contain no definite 
recommendations. There are plenty of opinions and recommendations, some 
of them controversial. For example, there is an interesting discussion in Jn the 
Classroom about the teaching of geography and history. The traditional method 
of teaching geography to young children in widening circles, beginning with 
the home surroundings, is severely criticised because it leads “‘pupils to the 
mistaken conclusion that what is nearest to them is the most important, and 
what is remote is relatively insignificant’. ‘The report recommends that at about 
the age of eight a child should begin a study of general geography, “‘that is, of 
the distribution of land and water, of air and sea currents, hydrography, 
climate, occupations, etc.”, and that long before this he should learn about 
distant countries so that he may acquire “‘such an esteem for ‘theirs’ as will 
counteract the exclusive regard for all that is ‘mine’ ’’. Similarly, in the teaching 
of history, the child (of under 13 years) ‘“‘must be made to realise the meaning 
of the terms ‘century’ . . . and ‘millennium’”’; and when he has learnt to find his 
way about a time-chart, he should go “straight to a study of the pre-historic 
period, and of the first material signs of civilization: pottery, the needle, the 
canoe hollowed out from a tree-trunk, together with the effects of these achieve- 
ments on the minds and spirits of men’. 

Well, this is definite enough, and I am bound to say that it seems to me to 
contain a good deal of nonsense. Still, there it is; these recommendations are 
drawn up by a group of fourteen teachers, with a professor of education in the 
chair. You can read their names and posts at the back of the book. And nobody 
calling himself a teacher should be so set in his ideas that he cannot recon- 
sider his principles in the light of what fourteen professional colleagues say. After 
all, they spent a month thinking it all out, and few of us have ever applied our- 
selves as seriously as that, at all events since our college days. 

UNESCO is doing us all a service in making available these ideas 4nd 
recommendations. This sort of thing is what UNESCO can do better than any 

‘ single country; more power to its elbow. 


How to Grow Better Crops. W. H. Turnbull (London, Longmans Green & Co.), 
PP- 155: 35. od. 
This is a Pathfinder book, and its author is an agricultural officer in Bechuana- 
land. Mr. Turnbull writes for the region he knows; he discusses South African 
crops and South African climate, and describes how named species of South 
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African birds affect the farmer. It is all very plain and practical, but Mr. 
Turnbull has had to condense ruthlessly in order to get his message within 
155 pages of big print. His book is based on a series of articles; from the 
educational point of view it was probably more effective in its original form, 
People who are not very fluent at reading English need a good deal of repetition 
and a generally leisurely presentation of one’s message. Many gentle showers 
do the sun-baked soil more good than one concentrated thunderstorm. 


My Duties. John Murdoch, new edition, revised by Stella Harlow (London, 
Lutterworth Press), pp. 195. 35. 6d. 

We picked this book up gingerly; it looks stodgy, and its title is repellent. 
But it has lasted for sixty years; it was revised in 1925, and this new revision is 
made after six impressions of the 1925 edition have been sold. It is plain that 
the book has got something. 

And, indeed, it is understandable that the book is popular. English readers 

perhaps not so much Scottish) are inclined to shy away from moralising; but 

Africans like it and can profit by it. And in an age when we are apt to complain 
that ‘‘my rights” are more known and sought after than “my duties”, we 
should be glad that they do. My Duties really consists of some 40 five-minute 
sermons, written in simple English and expressing simple ideas on practical 
problems. We are not as a rule inclined, for example, to put into plain words 
the question “Can I not do as I like?” But that does not prevent us from 
thinking the question and giving it the wrong answer, Africans will be glad to 
have the question asked bluntly at the head of a chapter, and answered in 
three pages of print. 

My Duties covers a wide field, It talks about the foundations of morality, 
of self and unselfishness, of hygiene, of straight and crooked thinking and 
intellectual honesty, of litigation, of thieving (but not of bribery; could not this 


be inserted?), and of the argument between science and religion. It is salted 
with stories from the Bible and sop, and with the more modern heroes, 
Aggrey, Khama, and Carver. It should be very acceptable in schools and train- 
ing colleges. Students in university colleges may feel its simplicity beneath 
them; but we hope not. 


The African Today and Tomorrow. Diedrich Westermann (Third edition, 
published for the International African Institute by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), pp. ix, 174. 125. 6d. 

All friends of Africa will welcome this new and revised edition of Professor 
Westermann’s book, which first appeared in 1934. The author is an almost 
legendary figure, recognised twenty-five years ago as the greatest living 
authority on Africa; and those who have seen African faces light up at the 
sight of him know that his reputation is not confined to European scholars. 
Mr. Geoffrey Gorer and Mr. Negley Farson are more lively, Lord Hailey is 
more informative; but Professor Westermann’s is still the best book on Africa 
and the African people as a whole. The chapters on education show little sign of 
revision; perhaps Professor Westermann will recast them for the fourth edition 
to take account of recent developments. 
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shade. Its growth is symptomatic of the recognition of Man’s need 
to grapple with the problems of environment, particularly those arising 
from the world-wide spread of Western technical methods. 

We have specialised in Educational supplies for over a 
century. Our connection with the development of Colonial education 
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By Sir Charles Jeffries, K.C.M.G., O.B.E. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech-Fones, M.P. 


The author is Deputy Under-Secretary of State for the 
Solonies, and he gives in this book a picture of the 
Colonial Service as it is to-day. Little is said of its history, 
and no more of its organisation than is necessary to an 
understanding of its work. The questions answered by 
this book are these: What is the Colonial Service? What 
sort of people belong to it? What do they do? What is it 
all for? The author’s direct and informal way of dealing 
with these and other points brings the book within the 
range of all intelligent, non-specialist citizens. 

208 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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